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PREFACE 


The unique interest of this book lies in its correlating of folk-song with folk-lore, in a practi- 
cal, illuminative way, for children and teachers. The songs selected have the vital quality of 
folk-song, as an intimate and spontaneous expression of human experience the world over and the year round. 
They have been chosen from the folk-song literature of many lands, offering a wide variety of moods and interests, 
but in every case they are related to some particular festival in which interesting folk-customs are involved. 


Festival Songs. 


In the stories, the author has endeavored to present, vividly and authentically, historical 
material of folk-lore. They are written to interest children as well as to give informative 
details, the intention being to bring out the cultural background and stress the human interest of the songs. 


Folk-lore. 


The words and tunes of folk-songs are very closely related. In my translations an effort 
has been made to reproduce the characteristic feeling of the original—poetic, humorous, 
gay, as the case may be—and to make every phrase singable. The material is largely new, as sixteen of the songs 
have never before been translated. Ten others are re-translated from the original sources. 


Translations. 


The tunes have been set in medium range, in a form simple enough to be readily played. 
Folk-songs should ordinarily be sung in unison. The harmonizations are added merely to 
give the background demanded by modern usage. In olden times, very many folk-songs were sung to an accom- 
paniment which was no more than a strongly-marked rhythmic beat expressed in bodily motion. Sometimes 
there was a string accompaniment of introductory and sustaining chords on lute, harp or cymbalum. Often a 
percussion instrument, such as drum or tambourine, supplied the beat; pipe or fiddle added instrumental support. 
These harmonizations, while arranged in the utmost simplicity of chord form, suggest something of these various 
ancient accompaniments. For example, a drone-bass is represented in the “‘Bagpipers’ Carol,” lute arpeggios 
in the ““Minnelied,” a dissonant drum-beat in the Indian ‘“‘Cloud Song.” 


Harmonizations. 


Of these thirty-three songs the words of three songs are used by the kind permission of the owners of the 
copyrights. Acknowledgment is made for ‘“The Corn-Schuckin’ Song,” to G. Schirmer (Inc.); for the Channuk- 
kah hymn to the Bloch Publishing Co.; for the ‘‘Cloud Song,” from ‘“The Indians’ Book,” by Natalie Curtis, 
to Mr. Bridgham Curtis; also to Mr. Harvey Officer, for the translation of three songs, ‘“‘The Starlight Carol,” 
“The Cuckoo Carol,’”’ and ‘“The March of the Kings.” 


My appreciative thanks are expressed to those of many nationalities who have assisted me by placing 
unusual material in my hands, and in verifying my translations. Also to the librarians who have helped to make 
study and research a pleasure in the Music Libraries of New York, Boston, Paris and Basle. 


SUSANNA MYERS 
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SPRING 


WITH SOUND OF PIPES 
A Breton Song of May Day 


This May Song of Brittany, with its free marching rhythm, is a chant of the open road, a song of the 
“Green Holiday,” as May Day is sometimes called. Written in one of the old minor modes of plain-song, it is 
full of buoyant vitality and charm. 


It seems to embody the spirit of certain ancient Gallic festivals of springtime, when Druid priests led 
processionals of their followers out into the forest, singing in celebration of the return of the summer sun. Around 
open altars, under the blue sky, they chanted their joy in the passing of winter’s gloom. The new leaves of oak- 
trees, blossoming branches of hawthorn and rowan, iris, narcissus, marsh marigolds, all flowers of special signifi- 
cance for healing or good fortune, were heaped upon the altars. Those who carried back a branch of tiny leaves 
or a spray of blossoms and placed it over the doorway would bring blessing and protection to their homes. 


Green holidays and flower festivals belong to the history and legends of many lands. Differing in details, 
they are all alike in this custom of bringing the treasures of woods and fields to deck the home. In far northern 
villages of Scandinavia and in little towns of Italy, in the Hebridean Isles, across England and through Brittany, 
May Day meant, traditionally, one and the same thing. 


A young living tree, whose roots were dug at sunrise, had to be planted by the cottage door. A branch or 
handful of blossoms, gathered at dawn, had to be hung over doorway or windows. Tree, branch and blossoms 
came to be called ‘‘The May,” in both Latin and Northern countries. May Day morning brought rivalries in 
making an offering of ‘‘the May” to honor friend or sweetheart, or a distinguished personage. ‘“‘The May” might 
thus be a wreath of cowslips or a basket of violets, or, as the records of an Alpine village relate, it might be a 
stately evergreen tree. 


It was a natural step to set up a May Day tree in the center of a village for the benefit of all. Stripped 
of its branches and adorned with garlands and ribbons, it became the familiar Maypole, accumulating gay asso-. 
ciations, many and various, through the centuries. Our Saxon ancestors held trees in highest veneration. The 
Maypole seems the natural plaything of people who in their earliest history grouped their homesteads and held 
their councils around a sacred tree. 


The gates of fairyland opened on May Eve. This was the night when pixies and sprites and fairy folk 
of field and forest would wander far and wide. They would surely visit the house where growing green things 
were evidently cherished. For witches, too, May Night was a special time of activity. On a mountainside they 
would hold their revels, and then be off, riding through the air to play mischievous tricks on men and their posses- 
sions. Green leaves or blossoms marked the difference between bane and blessing. No witch could cast.a spell 
upon the milk churn if she found a spray of rowan tied to the handle. Nor could she enter a cattle-shed if May- 
flowers hung over the door, or cross a threshold where marsh marigolds were strewn. So you will be told, even 
to-day, in some parts of Scotland, Brittany and Ireland. 


It was the eternal conflict between summer and winter, the old-time battle between the powers of light and 
darkness, that was thus personified in men’s minds in the guise of good or evil spirits. Games representing the 
battle of winter and summer became a part of May Day festivals. In some countries an effigy of winter is carried 
in the procession and finally burned in a great bonfire. A green figure, called the “Little Leaf Man,” is also 
characteristic, personifying the triumph of life over death. — 


A vast amount of folk-lore and numerous folk-songs everywhere belong to May Day, all for one simple 
reason. The cock and the sun are the clocks of the springtime. When the woods are a shimmer of delicate greens, 
all the world wakes early, longing for the open road. A little wind comes over the hills and a fairy piper begins 
to play a melody of spring. There is no sound on the hills. The golden-green leaves are too small to rustle or 
flutter, but the song of the fairy piper rings the rhythms of springtime in the hearts of men, and sets their feet 
marching through the greenwood. Sheer joy in the renewal of life and beauty has made May Day a human 
necessity. 
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ROBIN HOOD AND LITTLE JOHN 
An English Morris Dance 


This Cornish May Day Song is a Morris Dance. No one knows just when dancing the Morris became a 
part of May Day in England. Dancing had always had an important part in festival rites. As the celebration 
of May Day gradually lost its early religious meanings, processionals and ceremonial dances were transformed 
into gayer merry-making. The Morris dance may have been, as some believe, originally a Moorish dance, brought 
home to England by returning Crusaders. But in two of its characteristics it is, in any case, a true descendant 
of older dances. The bells, and the costumes traditionally worn by the Morris Men, make the dance dramatic 
and spectacular and meaningful, all of which is in the nature of ancient religious dances. 


Bells, in the folk-lore of May Day, havea deep meaning. They are supposed to be heard underground by 
the seeds and roots just stirring into life and activity, and to give encouragement to all young, living things in 
their struggle to come forth out of the dark earth. Morris Men are decked with bells, big bells and little bells, 
on head, wrists, elbows, knees and ankles. Sir Walter Scott describes the dress of a Morris dancer that bore 
two hundred and fifty bells, fastened on pieces of leather, and tuned in regular musical intervals, treble, bass and 
tenor. Usually the dancers were nine, the leader, or Lord of the May, most gorgeously dressed in embroidered 
jerkin, with gold lace and feathers—his followers, a Lady, a Piper, a Fool and, probably, a couple of shepherds, 
a forester or two, and a dairymaid. 


After the fifteenth century the Morris dancers seem to have become rather definitely identified with the 
Robin Hood characters, who were already favorites in May Day games. These picturesque and familiar figures 
made perfect material for the spectacular effects desired by the Morris Men. Robin Hood and Maid Marian 
corresponded to the Lord and Lady, or King and Queen, of the May. Friar Tuck, Little John, Will Scarlet, all 
the band of beloved outlaws trooping forth from the caves of Sherwood Forest added color and charm. It is 
worth while to recall that the stern Forest Laws of King John gave none but barons and nobles the right to 
“chase the buck and doe, O.”” The gay defiance in these lines of the song are suggestive of the spirit of Robin 
Hood and his Merry Men, and the confidence they established in the hearts of many serfs and peasants who 
*Soined them there in hunting, O,” or turned to them for redress and protection. 


This troop of dancers, rollicking through the lanes and in and out of houses, a wreath or a branch hung 
on every door, a Maypole, a May Queen and a fiddler on the village green, these are the essential delights of an 
English May Day. Simple and natural as they seem, they represent customs that have slowly grown familiar 
through many centuries. When the Romans were building roads through the greenwood of the island they 
kept a spring festival on the Kalends, or first, of May. The traditional name of this song in the dialect of the 
south of England is the Furry Day Dance, probably a colloquial form of the Latin feria, which means ‘“‘holiday.” 
One old version of the song reads, ‘‘(O Robin Hood and Little John, They both have gone to the fair-o!” 


“The summer is a-coming in.” It is very interesting to find this line introduced into this song. It isa 
quotation from the old canon of the thirteenth century, Robin Hood’s own life-time, and the earliest known . 
example of an English part-song. ‘Summer is i-cumen in, Lludhe sing cuckoo.” 


The last line of the refrain is usually sung in England with an old Cornish word—“‘With Halan-To sing 
Merry O.” ‘“Halan-To”’ means, literally, ‘‘a great mass of May-flowers carried on a pole on men’s shoulders.” 
Bringing home “‘the May” is more than a poetic phrase in English life, and “going a-Maying”’ means not only 
enjoying the spring woods, but bringing back as much as one’s arms will hold and more. To the English “The 
May” definitely means hawthorn blossoms. The hawthorn is the most characteristic tree of their lanes and hedges, 
very lovely, with its small, delicately-cut foliage, starred with pearly white blossoms. It never grows very large 
but lives to a great old age, and its accepted meaning is protection and happiness. 


Whether this delightful Robin Hood song is extremely old, or only fairly old is uncertain. The tune seems 
to have been first published in 1811, which is quite long enough ago to give it good standing among folk-songs. 
But it appeared in a collection of Welsh and Cornish airs which included songs dating from many centuries past. 
Therefore it may well be a traditional song of very great antiquity. 
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THE CRICKET AND THE ANT 
May Day in Florence 


From early spring to late autumn, in Italy, crickets chirp merrily in grassy meadows. Except on one day of 
the year they may have a safe and undisputed abode in the Cascine, the park on the bank of the Arno in Florence. 
But on a certain day in May any cautious cricket who wishes a long life and liberty had better hie himself to deeper 
glades and hush his piping. - 

Every Florentine wants to catch a cricket, or grillo, for luck, on May Day. It isa festa, a holiday for young 
and old. At daylight, cabs begin to rattle noisily through the cobbled streets, whips cracking, ribbons fluttering, 
bells jingling. Boys and girls laughing and singing; men, women and babies crowd the streets leading to the park. 
Iris and wistaria are in bloom, the grass is vividly green. Down on their knees they drop, hunting and searching, 
calling to each other to know what luck, breaking out into rollicking song. Little cups filled with water are 
carried by the children, wherein a hapless cricket may flounder as in mid-ocean if he can once be captured. All 
day long the search continues, broken by luncheon and naps in the grass. 

If Grillo is too wary, and fortune is not kind, everyone may still take home a Prince Charming in captivity. 
Vendors are on the streets and at the gates of the park, offering tiny cages, in which Grillo sits on a bit of lettuce- 
leaf. He must be encouraged to chirp by means of fresh lettuce every morning. If, within three days, a chirp is 
heard, good luck is assured, and Grillo must be liberated, welcome, of course, to linger by the chimney-hearth, 
if he will. Should he mope and die, there is despondence and lamentation in the household, for it will be a long 
year before another May Day comes, with crickets for luck. Some who are both kind-hearted and far-seeing take 
their captive back to the fields on the third day, thus making sure of luck, in a chirp from a happy cricket set 
free in his own domain. The crickets of some parks are supposed to be superior to others. One man who sells 
them every year displays a placard saying that his Grillo were born and bred in the lovely Cascine gardens, and 
are guaranteed to be superlatively fine, tuneful crickets. 

In recent years, cricket-cages have been commercialized and made up in the shape of miniature wire bird- 
cages, but those traditionally used were tiny reed cages like a little flat basket with a handle. On the walls of 
Pompeian houses these reed cricket-cages appear in the details of fresco decorations. There is an allusion to 
them in the poems of Theocritus. We know, then, that for two thousand years and more, a cricket captured has 
meant good luck, for the custom thus recorded must have been an old one before Pompeii was destroyed in 79 
AD. 

Grillo is indeed older than Pompeii, and the Greek god Adonis, of whom he is a symbol, older still. Half 
the year hidden in the gloomy earth, half the year free in sunny green meadows, Grillo is the counterpart of Adonis, 
whose joyous sojourn in the court of Venus was followed by an equal period of dark seclusion. 

The cricket is also the herald of summer, the symbol of the life that lies hidden, ready to burst into flower 
and leaf and song and motion in the radiance of the sun; Theocritus the Greek, Lucretius the Roman, and the 
Italian poets, Dante and Petrarch, used over and over these simple, but poetic and significant symbolisms of 
springtime. The humble cricket, the grasshopper, the locust, the Cicada, all the musicians of the insect world, 
were beloved of the ancient Greeks and Romans and, no less than the nightingale, were specially related to music 
and the Muses. The poet Anacreon sings of the Cicada (Tettix, in Greek) :— 


“We count thee happy, Jetix: For,’sitting on the treetops, when thou hast drunk a little dew, thou singest 


like a king. Yes, all that thou seest in the fields, all that the forests produce is thine. Thou art the fellow of. 


the husbandmen, doing them harm in no manner; held in honor among men, thou sweet prophet of summer. 
The Muses love thee and Phoebus himself loves thee and gave thee thy shrill song.” 

In Florence, these traditions of antiquity are wrapped up in the customs of the May festival, with crickets 
for luck. Like many other pagan rites and customs, the festival has become identified with later religious values, 
and is now associated with Ascension Day, and celebrated on that day. In our own land the significance of 
the cricket is very familiar. Who does not remember in childhood hearing someone exclaim, ‘‘There’s a cricket 
on the hearth; that means good luck!” 


Many Italian legends and songs memorialize the cricket. There is a legend of a sorcerer who stole a beau- 
tiful girl and shut her up in an enchanted tower which no man might enter. Her lover, searching for her, was 
changed by a kindly old woman into a cricket, in order that he might enter the castle singing an incantation. 
Many fairies and witches hurried in with him to protect him and sang loudly like crickets, ti-ti-ri-ti, ti, ti, until 
the sorcerer, maddened by the ti-ti-ri-ti, unchained the maiden. She turned into a cricket and skipped out with 
the rest. But Prince Grillo was condemned by the sorcerer to spend half the year as a cricket and half in human 
form. 


Another story tells of a Prince Grillo who rode every morning at break of day to meet a lovely maiden on 
the banks of the Arno. She agreed to wed him if he would bring her the ‘‘Flower of a Hundred Stars.”’ The 
Prince went off to hunt for the flower, but never came back to the maid forlorn. 


Here is the same heartrending tale in a different form in the little song of the ‘‘Cricket and the Ant.” 
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Mistress Ant is given her Anglo-Saxon name of Emmet. 


*As the notes of the song require a word of two syllables, 
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ON THE BRIDGE OF AVIGNON 


A Spring Festival in Provence 


Avignon is one of the very old cities of Provence, in Southern France. Seven centuries ago it was a place 
of wealth and importance, the residence of the Popes, the center of the whole Christian world. Many a gorgeous 
coach belonging to lords of state or church, with waving banners and a flourish of horns, drove through one of 
the seven gates that pierced the turreted ramparts. Massive walls completely encircled the city, on one side 
dropping sheer down to the river Rhéne, hundreds of feet below. 


Across the wide stream of this mighty river was another city, Villeneuve, also protected by vast towers 
and walls. Here was an old church to which the devout made frequent pilgrimage. It was a perilous trip from 
one city to the other, in small boats; but until the end of the twelfth century there was no other means of com- 
munication. Sometimes there were sad accidents. One springtime, when the river was flooding the banks with 
its swift turbulent currents, Bénézet, a shepherd lad, saw the boat capsize that was bringing his father and mother 
back to Avignon, and they were lost. 


Always, after that, as he watched his sheep on the hills, Bénézet kept thinking how wonderful it would 
be if a bridge could be built across the cruel river. One night he had a dream in which he seemed to see a bridge 
spanning it, and to hear a voice saying “Bénézet, build thou the bridge.” 


Across a little mountain brook Bénézet built a miniature span of seven arches, working out their propor- 
tions, testing their strength and making them look like those in his dream. Then he summoned his courage and 
asked an audience of the Bishop of Avignon. Pale and gaunt, in his rough shepherd’s coat, he stood before the 
great dignitary of the church, and with a shining face said that the Lord had told him in a dream that he was 
to build a bridge across the Rhéne, and he wanted the Bishop’s blessing and help. Incredulous, the Bishop said 
he would give him for his start the huge keystone of an arched gateway—on condition that he could lift it and 
carry it to the water’s edge. This test Bénézet met successfully, to the amazement of the Bishop, who then gave 
his blessing to the project and asked for dues and gifts from all the people. 


With the gold of the rich and the labor of the poor the bridge was built. Through eleven years the work 
made steady progress in spite of storms and floods and quicksands, and the primitive methods of construction 
of those days. As each arch was completed a festival was held, and the custom was observed which appears 
in the last lines of the song—“‘le pont étant bien étrenné.”’ Like the Scotch word ‘“‘hansel,” meaning to use for 
the first time, étrenner has the added idea of marking the occasion with a gift. So everybody who came to dance 
and frolic and look at the new arch brought a gift in honor of the bridge—a few stones or a few coins to help along 
the great undertaking. Finally, in the year 1188, nineteen wide arches spanned the rushing torrent, stretching 
from one solid triangular pier to another, more than half a mile from shore to shore. 


Bénézet, the shepherd, became the Master of the Order of Bridge Builders, the Fréres Pontifes, who were 
held in high honor, for often they risked their lives on the treacherous river. Then, his great task accomplished, 
his dream fulfilled, he responded to the rallying cry of the Crusades, “‘God wills it,” and led a band of ardent 
followers to The Holy Land. Later, after he was canonized, his tomb was placed in the little chapel that had 
been built over one of the piers near the Avignon side of the bridge. This chapel had been dedicated to St. Nicho- 
las, the patron saint of boatmen. Instead of paying the toll-fee which was usually required of all who crossed 
a bridge, everyone was expected to enter the chapel and say a prayer. As time passed the chapel as well as the 
bridge became identified with the name of Bénézet, the benefactor and saint, who had faithfully followed the 
direct leading of God. 


This song, which is younger than the bridge, but not of modern days—for it is first heard of about 1500— 
pictures the joy of the people in their great achievement. No more ferrying over the dangerous waters. All 
might cross on foot in ease and comfort; with merrymaking too, for the people of Provence dance when they are 
happy. It was exhilarating to leave the grim walls and dark narrow streets of the town; a joy to come out into 
the sunshine and the fresh breeze off the water, and to look down from the bridge upon the sparkling river, and 
beyond its marshy shores, far away to the distant blue hills. At all hours of the day the bridge would be full of 
people; soldiers off duty, singing and swaggering, peasants with their mules, stopping to bargain and exchange 
gossip; pretty girls with gay flowers in their kerchiefs, lords and ladies and their retinues, making formal salu- 
tations. Often a strolling player paused to sing a merry roundelay, and at the sound of his lute or tambourine, 
everyone fell to dancing with characteristic attitude and gesture. 


The song has outlived the bridge. In 1669 a great flood swept down the river, carrying away most of 
the solid masonry piers, already badly battered by wars and storms. Only four arches and piers now remain, 
where once all the world might dance and sing across the bridge of Avignon. But on the 14th of April, the birth- 
day of Bénézet, the Féte of St. Bénézet is still observed in Avignon, with processions and parties on the banks 
of the river, feasting and picnicking, songs and dancing. Thus the shepherd-boy and his dream-bridge are remem- 
bered after more than seven centuries have passed. 
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On the Bridge of Avignon 


French 


Allegretto 4:76 


4 On the |bridge, round and |round, Allthe |world is gai-ly | danc-ing,On the 


bridge, round and/round, On the | bridge of A-vig - non” |f.Gal-lant | lords bow this | way, Then a - 


2. Ladies curtsey gravely, 
Wide skirts spreading bravely. Nodding as they meet you. 


3. Pious abbés bless you, 
This way, as they pass you. 


5. Honest peasants greet you, 


6. Ferries no more needful, 
All may cross unheedful. 
4. Soldiers stern salute you, 


7. Stopping, as he fancies, 
Anyway to suit you. 


Each his own way dances. 


8. Festal gifts they’re bringing, 
Roundelays they’re singing. 


*If children find the French word Avignon (pronounced Aveenyon) too difficult, even after they know the story of 
the old town and the building of the bridge, the last line of the refrain may be changed to“Everybody, round and round” 
It is suggested that after five verses have been sung, naming the different groups to be seen on the bridge, each with refrain, 
the last three couplets be sung as one verse, in narrative, followed by the refrain,very gaily sung. 
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LIOBA 
A Spring Song of the Alps 


In the month of May, warm south winds blow across the Alps, the snows melt on the heights and the air 
is sweet with myrtle and alpine rose and the new tips on the hemlocks. Then comes a day when all is astir in 
the little villages of the valleys. The herds are going to the high mountains, to spend the summer on the Alpage, 
far up on the steep green slopes. The Alpage is common property, every village within certain districts having 
a right to seek pasture there for their herds and flocks. Even at a height of seven or eight thousand feet there 
is rich grazing. Every bit of land on the lower levels is thus left free for hay and crops. 


The cavalcade starts—dogs barking, cattle lowing, goats bleating. A great din rises from big bells and 
little bells as they push and jostle each other. Wise old goats lead the procession. They know every mile of the 
three weeks’ journey. Then come innumerable sheep and endless herds of cows. Heavily-laden mules and pack- 
ponies bring up the rear, carrying baggage, and the lambs too young to walk. The sheep-dogs circle about the 
flocks and, together with the herdsmen, bring order out of chaos as they straggle out of the village along the hard 
white roads. Mothers and fathers, sweethearts, wives and children follow along to speed the procession on its 
way, making a spring holiday of the occasion. 


At first they pass through meadows and open woods of beech and maple, then by more rugged roads through 
forests of pine and fir. Finally, they push along the faint paths and trails that zigzag across the ridges, upward 
into steep valleys and trackless regions of rocks and gnarled trees, on and on in the vast amphitheatre of moun- 
tain peaks. As they walk they sing. After long months of imprisoning winter they are full of joy in the freedom 
of wind and sun, clear bright sky and sparkling air. They are happy to be going up on the ‘‘Wild Alp,” and yet 
a little sad over the leave-takings, for it will be many months before they return. So, in the melody of Lioba, 
there is both merriment and wistfulness, while the words tell an amusing story, and the refrains suggest the 
cowherds’ call, known as the Ranz de vaches. 


It is a characteristic incident of journeys to the Alpage that is embodied in this song. The cataracts of the 
Alpine springtime turn tiny brooks into raging torrents, and it is not strange that the cows are reluctant to step 
into the icy water at the fording of a mountain stream. An old priest comes out of his hut, seeing the confusion, 
and after bargaining for a present of his best cheeses with Piero, the chief herdsman, he consents to say an Ave, 
and the expedition moves on. 


The chdlets, or huts, where they camp for the summer, are very primitive, with low overhanging eaves, 
fortified against tempests of rain and wind by big stones upon the roof. A crude dairy is set up, and quantities 
of butter and cheeses are made. Work begins early, for the cows and goats must be milked at the first ray of 
dawn. According to mountain lore it is best, for good luck, to milk under the shade of an oak-tree, never to risk 
the blighting effect of standing beneath an aspen. The aspen (or poplar) has been out of favor among the trees 
for 1900 years, for tradition says that the Cross was made of its wood, and that the leaves have trembled ever 
since the day of the Crucifixion. 


The cattle follow the bells of their leaders, big gentle-faced cows who wear huge iron bells hanging from 
their broad collars. They also answer to the voice of the herdsman, who calls each cow by some quaint-sounding 
name. ‘‘Lioba”’ is a general name, like our familiar farm names, Moolie, or Bossy. 


If any cows have strayed far away towards dangerous precipices, the herdsman sets the echoes ringing 
with the long Alpine horn in the hope that, led by the sound, they will find their way back. If eagles are seen 
circling over the peaks, the herds are quickly called back to the huts, for a little calf or goat is none too heavy 
to be carried off by an eagle swooping fiercely down. 


At midday the cows lie down to sleep under the great evergreen trees where the wind sings softly and 
sweetly. Herdsmen and goat-boys doze on the warm heathery slopes thickly starred with Alpine flowers, countless 
blossoms of every hue. 


When the days grow short and fresh snow falls on the summits, the procession forms once more, to wind 
downward. Again they are singing. They are glad to be going home though they are sorry to leave the shining 
beauty of the heights. Again both feelings find wistful expression in the melody of Lioba. The people crowd 
out of the villages to meet them on the road. The girls carry blossoms and garlands to deck the friendly cows, 
and gay new flowery kerchiefs for the lads. Singing and romping they come back to their homes in the villages. 

This song is so familiar and so dear to the heart of every native Swiss, that it was never permitted to be 
sung or played among the Swiss Guards of the French kings. For it made them so homesick that numerous 
desertions followed. It is loved and sung in Switzerland to-day, much as ‘‘Swanee River”’ is sung in the United 
States. 
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The first verse and the two refrains, A and B, with “Lioba’ intervening, make a complete song. The other 


five verses tell a story and may be sung, if desired, as another complete song, with the“Lioba’ refrain only. The 


difference of tempo in the different parts of the song should be very marked. 


Note: 
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Refrain A, after odd verses. 
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Refrain B, after even verses. 


bell - cows they are 


2. Through an icy stream the bell-cows lead them, 4. Come let us seek the kindly hermit, 


Terrified, they turn in wild stampede, Down by the ford alone dwells he, 
Ha-ha! Ha-ha! Ha-ha! Ha-ha! 
Lioba, Lioba, come when I sing, Lioba, Lioba, efc. Refrain B 


Lioba, Lioba, let the echoes ring. 


Refrain B First come the bell-cows, they are the leaders, 5. If you will give your benediction, 

Next come the black cows, then all the others. Quite willingly the cows will cross; 

Lioba, Lioba, come when I sing, Ha-ha! Ha-ha! 

Lioba, Lioba, let the echoes ring. Lioba, Lioba, e¢c. Refrain A 

3. Tell us, O Piero, how to guide them, 6. When we return in early autumn 

Helpless we cowherds seem to be; Fine gifts of cheese we'll bring to thee, 
Ha-ha! Ha-ha! Ha-ha! Ha-ha! 

Lioba, Lioba, efc. Refrain A Lioba, Lioba, e¢c. Refrain B 
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CHERRY-BLOOM 
A Song of the Japanese Cherry-Blossom Festival 


Far up on the snowy slopes of Fuji-san, Japanese children will tell you, lives a lovely maiden called “The 
Princess-Who-Makes-the-Trees-to-Bloom.”” Every morning in the early springtime they look hopefully to see 
whether the Princess has come down from her shining, secret palace on the Honorable Mountain. 


At last she comes, some warm starlight night, and tosses over the trees clouds of delicate blossoms, hiding 
every twig and branch and bough in misty veils of fragile bloom. 


Then all hearts thank the Princess, for fairyland has come true in parks and gardens. Innumerable cherry- 
trees, set in rows and double rows, are covered with blossoms as dazzling as sunshine, as delicate as a dream. 
Through long vistas, countless blossoms and still more clouds of blossoms are visible, pure white, pale pink, and 
deep rose-color. All the world is a-bloom, the gay springtime world, fit for fairies and princesses and lovers. 


It is said that as long ago as the fifth century, the Emperor and his court used to make an expedition in 
the spring to a special spot, where stood the Palace of the Young Cherry Trees, in order to view the blossoms 
and enjoy festivities in their honor. 


Now, as then, the festival spirit of spring holds sway, bringing everyone out-of-doors under the enchantment 
of the cherry-blooms, to throng the parks of Tokyo and Kyoto, to make pilgrimages to certain places where ancient 
trees have loveliest flowers. There are crowds on the roads coming from distant villages; in some places schools 
and shops are closed for a week. 


In a many-colored stream the people flow beneath the blossoming trees. There are numberless peasants 
in kimonos and sashes of bright cotton-crépe. There are high-born ladies who wear rich brocades gorgeously 
embroidered with silver and gold; their glossy black hair, beautifully arranged, adorned with a flower and fra- 
grant with camellia oil, shines like lacquer in the sun. Bronzed sailors mingle with stalwart coolies, and laborers 
in blue smocks. Tourists stroll among native merchants, teachers and scribes. Many in the crowd carry a 
branch of blossoms. Ragged beggars smile over their coppers. Romping children on wooden clogs clatter and 
chatter as they play. Bright-eyed babies in pink or orange kimonos, embroidered with fans or flowers, just like 
their mothers’, are carried on the back of mother, nurse or older sister. Often it is a very small, chubby sister 
who carries the littlest baby, skipping and running in games of Blindman’s Buff or Step-on-Your-Shadow, while 
baby sleeps tranquilly on her back. The boys play with kites and tops and balls, unhampered by the skirts of 
their kimonos, which they kilt up above their knees. 


Rugs of flame-colored wool, kept for these festive occasions, are spread on the ground, and brass pots 
full of rice are set out, with little charcoal stoves and lacquered bowls for making tea. Those who have money 
to spend buy tea, pink and white rice-cakes, fruits and sweetmeats in the shape of cherry blossoms at one of the 
numerous tea-houses. 


The ancient custom of writing poems and hanging them on the branches of trees is not forgotten. Flutter- 
ing in the breeze, these scrolls of delicately-tinted paper proclaim the love of the Japanese for the beauties of 
Nature and their mystical meanings. In the Flowery Kingdom, everyone is accustomed to express in lyric form 
his love of flower and leaf and bud, finding in them symbols and analogies of many sides of life. The cherry- 
bloom in all its evanescent loveliness symbolizes completeness and perfection of beauty. When the flowers are 
finished and the petals drop, they vanish like snow, leaving no faded parts, no suggestion of age or decay. The 
cherry-blossom has ever been the emblem of the Samurai, or warrior class of Japan, the nation’s pride and ideal 
in courage and honor. One of the proverbs of old Japan says, ‘“‘As the cherry-blooms are first among flowers, 
so is the knightly heart among men.” ; 


As evening falls, lantern-vendors appear. The slow-moving crowds, endlessly gathering and passing, 
buy gay, fantastic paper lanterns, which nod on bamboo wands, lovely colors and shapes against the night. The 
center of interest through the evening is the huge tree of greatest age and beauty, where lighted lanterns on the 
branches float in the breeze like blossoms of light. A rope of sacred rice-straw surrounds and protects this vener- 
ated tree. The throngs pause in admiration of its beauty. A limping pilgrim hushes his bell as he passes, lest 
the sound should set the petals falling. 


From the snowy summit of Fuji-san, the Princess-Who-Makes-Trees-to-Bloom looks silently down upon 
her lovely work. 


This song, Sakura, or Cherry-Bloom, is a folk-song of the Tokugawa period, which means that it is fully 
three hundred years old. A tiny fragment of fourteen measures, it is as perfect and as charming as a bit of carved 
ivory, not only in its delicate melodic line within the pentatonic scale, but in its subtle musical structure. Two 
phrases of six measures are followed by a brief phrase of two measures, introduced and emphasized by the sig- 
nificant rest. 


In Japanese music, the tempo and beat of any melody may be altered to fit any poem. This is exactly 
what is done in plain-song, where the melody is fitted to any word-rhythm and still keeps the essential qualities 
of the melodic line. Like plain-song, this music should be sung lightly. The Japanese instrument upon which 
the accompaniment is always played is the koto, which is like a harp, laid flat on the ground. The player sits 
een and has metal or ivory tips fastened to her fingers. The sound of the lacquered strings is tinkling 
and bell-like. 
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fepeat softly, as though heard jrom a distance. 
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IN PRAISE OF MAY 
A Minnesinger and a Birthday Festival 


The background of this ancient love-song or Minnelied is a medieval castle, with towers and dungeon, 
parapet and moat; a strong castle, stoutly guarded. Green fields lie about it, where lambs graze, where haw- 
thorn and lilacs make sweet the air of spring-time, and nightingales warble in the moonlight. Within two cross- 
bow shots is the forest, in which stags and boars afford the pleasures of the chase to hunting parties of mounted 
knights with hounds and horns. 


Behind the massive studded doors of the castle is a great hall, long and high, with small painted windows. 
Tapestries hang on the walls, bright silken banners float from the timbered ceiling. A vast hooded fireplace at 
one end of the room glows with blazing logs. Sweet herbs and rushes and flowers are strewn on the stone floor. 
There are carved chests and chairs a-plenty, long tables and benches; at a window, a tapestry-frame where the 
lady of the castle is wont to weave from her soft-colored worsteds a scene of hunting exploits or romantic adventure. 


The lady’s birthday is to be the occasion of a great feast, a May Day festival. Under the direction of the 
chamberlain of banquets, a host of serving-men arrange many tables the length of the hall and load them with 
huge pewter platters and trenchers, high flagons and goblets. From the oak treasure-chest, which is chained to 
an iron ring in the floor, the chamberlain takes gorgeous crimson velvets and strips of brocade heavy with gold. 
These he spreads over the lordly chairs which have been placed upon a dais under a silken canopy. 


Cages of song-birds are placed on high stands. Musicians group themselves in a balcony, with lute, violin, 
cymbals, drum and horn, and play merrily as the guests gather with much curtseying and bowing. The cham- 
berlain, with vigilant eye, supervises the carving and serving of the peacock pie, of enormous pastries, of roe, 
deer and capon, roasted hare and baked sturgeon, and the pouring of many fine wines. 


Lovely and gracious is the young mistress of the castle, seated beside her noble lord on the dais. All eyes 
are upon her as the feasting draws to an end, and the chamberlain announces that in her honor the famous Min- 
nesinger, Neidhardt von Reuenthal, has come across the mountains to sing his sweetest songs. 


Springing to his feet, a youth advances to the center of the room, a vivid figure from the bright rosettes 
of his pointed shoes to the tip of his high peaked hat with its sweeping green feather. With a low curtsey he 
throws it aside, together with his saffron mantle, and bends over his lute, plucking the silver strings with eager 
fingers. Love is his theme, the joy of spring-tide is in his heart, the beauty of nature has filled his soul. To the 
accompaniment of notes so soft that they seem to come from the distant hills, he sings in a clear, high voice one 
melody after another. The homage of a knight to his lady is the favorite subject, and the feats he will undertake 
at her command, inspire his songs, but by the rules of chivalry her name must never be mentioned. Fables and 
tales of olden times he recites. Of his wanderings also he tells. Himself of noble birth, he has travelled far from 
the mountain valley, where his father’s castle stands. He lives under the spell of the open road. With wallet 
and staff he joins the pilgrims and the pedlers walking from town to town, receiving chance gifts from the country 
folk in return for a story and a song at the close of a day. 


Finally, the Minnesinger says that he has reserved for the last a song which he has composed especially to 
honor the occasion. In compliment to the lady of the castle on her birthday in May, he has made a song identi- 
fying her beauty and charm with the beauty of the spring. This he sings, standing before the canopied throne. 
As the song ends, the fair lady, lovely as a sunbeam, with her flaxen hair and her shining golden robe, leans from 
the dais and bestows upon the singer a silver goblet in token of her pleasure. ' 


This song, ‘‘In Praise of May,” which was composed by Neidhardt von Reuenthal in 1294, is in the form 
of many Minnelieder, two stanzas exactly alike, the third with one additional phrase, an interpolated line, upon 
which the singer might embroider a cadenza for voice or instrument. 


Strictly speaking, a Minnelied, a composed song, whose date and author are known, as in this case, does 
not belong in a group of folk-songs. But the Minnesinger of Central Europe, literally and musically, belonged 
to two worlds. He was the beloved vagabond of that romantic thirteenth century, and passed democratically 
from one world to the other, from baronial castle to roadside inn, from banqueting with knights and ladies to a 
fireside supper among peasants and wayfarers, always singing. 


Though his songs were composed for the castles and courts, it was natural that he should often borrow 
from folk-song, taking from the melodies he heard among the people a musical phrase that was familiar and 
popular, and using it as a part of his composition. Elaborating the melodies, adding different and independent 
parts, often changing the key in the two parts, the Minnesinger undoubtedly brought into his formal composed 
songs certain phrases of popular music. 


Moreover, he used the Suabian dialect, the tongue of the plain people, which was then beginning to be 
accepted in court usage, rather than the Latin of the educated, the usual language of composed songs. Conse- 
quently his songs were understood wherever sung. The words, the music and the performance belonged alike 
to the court and to the courtyard. 
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THREE SONGS OF MIDSUMMER EVE 


Midsummer Fires. Midsummer Dance. Midsummer Dreams 


A ring of fifteenth-century workmanship bears a true lovers’ knot and the old French words: Ma fiancée 
velt. Feu. Joi. VAmour, which may be translated, “The Pledge of my Betrothed, in Fire, Joy, Love.” The 
ring is what is known as a token—or posy-ring, and these are the magical words connected with Midsummer 
Eve. Fires, joyous dances, and tests and tokens of love have been characteristic of Midsummer Eve from time 
immemorial. Three folk-songs, Swiss, Breton and Portuguese, embody these traditions and are typical of such 
songs in many lands. 


Among our primitive ancestors the building of fires was a part of the sun festivals which were held to 
celebrate the longest days of summer. The word Midsummer, in the ancient Cornish tongue means Light and 
Rejoicing. Again, in midwinter, Jul- or sun-fires were lighted to drive away the gloom of dark, cold days. These 
rites persist to-day in the Yule-log and in Midsummer bonfires. On the night of the summer solstice fires blaze 
out on hill-tops and rocky ridges, from the remote islands north of Scotland to the high peaks of the Eastern Alps. 
In most countries Midsummer Eve is now called St. John’s Day, and is celebrated on June 24th. 


The fires are lighted at midnight in some places, in others at sunset, just at the moment the sun disappears, 
but always they must be placed on the highest hill in the locality. This makes Midsummer Eve in some parts 
of Switzerland and the Tyrol a night of spectacular beauty. As dusk descends fires flare up at different heights 
and distances on the mountains, glowing brighter and brighter in the deepening darkness. Spire, crag and peak 
are outlined by the flames, thousands of feet above the valley or lakeside, whence the people have climbed in 
holiday mood to set off these splendid beacons. The little Swiss song, ‘‘Midsummer Eve’’ is characteristic of 
the happy spirit of the occasion. 


Bonfires were boon-fires, in their old significance, where everybody made his contribution, or boon, and 
also received a boon, for good fortune. Like the branch of blossoms carried back from a May Day festival, a 
smouldering bough taken home from the boon-fire to the hearth gave a special blessing to the home. People 
came with their boons, which might be an armful of straw, a bundle of faggots, a tarred keg, or a whole tree dragged 
from the forest. Birch, juniper and pine, heather, peat or dry seaweed from the rocks serve in various lands to 
make crackling, roaring bonfires. Torches dipped in pitch are lighted in the flames, and whirled aloft in dances 
or singing processions. By tradition they should be carried about the fields to bring luck to growing crops and 
give protection to sheepfolds. 


To leap through the fire when flames are dying down would seem merely a natural bit of amusing or 
boastful sport. But it seems to belong to the rites of Midsummer Eve fires, and even to have interesting con- 
nections with very distant ages. In the worship of Baal, or the Sun, in the land of Canaan, ‘‘the sons and daugh- 
ters of Moab were made to pass through the fire,’”’ a practice calling forth the condemnation of the Hebrew 
prophets. It may have been a symbolic act of purification by fire. In any case, in many villages, even to-day, 
every lad leaps three times through the fire, the girls dance nine times round it, children are passed across it 
by their parents, and cattle are driven unwillingly towards it and through the smoke. But the heart of the matter, 
ancient or modern, may be in the ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” where Lysander says to Helena: “And run 
through fire I will, for thy sweet sake,” a lover’s test of strength and daring. 


This ‘‘Midsummer Dance,” from a village of Basse-Bretagne, is the sort of game often inspired by Mid- 
summer Eve. In Brittany, where every bit of wood is precious, the fires may be only little heaps of faggots, but 
everybody sings and dances about them. Children of all ages, pretty girls and their lovers, mothers and grand- 
mothers in their white kerchiefs and caps and full-quilted petticoats, all hand in hand, form two big circles, the 
one inside dancing around in opposite direction to the one outside. The choosing of partners and endless re-forming 
of the circles keeps the dance going for hours.. Sometimes a mock wedding is carried out. 


Flower-tests of true love are everywhere a part of Midsummer Eve. It may be a certain flower under 
her pillow, or a special blossom tossed on the bonfire that will tell a maiden whether her lover’s heart is true. 
She may try her fortune by the petals of a daisy, or she may set up ““Midsummer Men”? in a flower-pot to see 
which way the flowers will bend—to the right, “he loves me’’—to the left, “he loves me not.” A bouquet with 
verses hidden in it, a flower for his lady’s hair or a nosegay for her kerchief may help the cause of many a bashful 
lover. 

The Portuguese song, “Midsummer Dreams,” is from the Azore Islands, where camellias grow in great 
beauty and are the favorite flower of St. John’s Day. In the many verses of the original are the fires, the flowers, 
the lovers and the dancing, all the traditions of Midsummer Eve. 
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Mid-sum-mer fires are 


come, shep -herds and 


fires bid you draw 


2. Under the starry sky, 
Fiery sparks are flying, 
O come, shepherds and maidens, 
Your fate now you must try, 
In fires flaming on high. 


3. Up in the pastures bright, 
Down in the flow'ry meadows, 
O dance, shepherds and maidens 
O dance all through the night, 
This long Midsummer Night. 
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TWO SONGS OF MIDSUMMER FAIRIES 
Fairy Gold. Fairy Mischief 


Midsummer Eve is the hour of fairies. All the year round they may live in their own hillside forts and 
hidden green glades, where the leaves talk to them and the winds bring all the news of forest-folk. But on Mid- 
summer Eve and a few other occasions, such as May Night, and Hallowe’en, they are filled with a desire to come 
close to mortals and be the playmates of all children, little children and grown-up children who have thought 
about them and loved them in between times. 


Clad in leaf-green coats and red caps, they come out of their secret places, and by the shape of the boots 
on their wee dancing feet you will know they are the Little People. They take a look in the windows of cottages 
where they notice flowers on the window sill. If they see a cup of wine or a little bowl of cream set out for them, 
or an extra chair at the table they are very, very happy. Straightway, they try to see what wishes are in the 
hearts of those who live in these houses. Fairies have wonderful treasures stored away, and precious gifts to 
give, and Midsummer Eve is their time to make wishes come true. 


It is also the magical time of flowers. Fields and meadows everywhere are a garden of wildflowers just 
at Midsummer, blue flowers, pink flowers, lavender, scarlet, white and yellow. But there is something about 
certain flowers, and in particular yellow ones, that flower-lore connects with fairy-lore. On the longest day, when 
the sun is at the height of his power and glory, he seems to give them, through longer rays of golden light and 
heat, unusual powers and mystical qualities. According to a mountain legend a wondrous yellow flower blooms 
only on Midsummer Eve between eleven and twelve. It shines like a lamp in the darkness and never stands 
still, but moves quickly here and there. It is the flower of the fairy people of the hills, who wish to show men 
where to find treasures, and point out the spots where gold and crystals and precious metals are hidden under- 
ground. Those who use a divining-rod to reveal deep-lying springs of water or seams of ore (and there are many 
who do even to-day) are following a most ancient tradition of Midsummer Eve. At that time this fairy wand, 
or witching-wand, must be cut from the hazel-tree; a forked branch should be chosen, whose Y-shaped prongs 
have grown under the full rays of rising and setting sun. 


If you wish to be “free of fairyland,” as Puck says, “‘to walk and talk with elves and flowers and whisper 
to the mice”’; if you wish to become invisible, at will, and listen to secrets and understand great mysteries, you 
must hunt for fernseed at midnight on Midsummer Eve. Fernseed put in your shoe will, by all traditions, produce 
these delightful results. 


Whether you use fernseed or not, you may and must have a wreath to wear, in whatever land you happen 
to be on Midsummer Eve. Your own favorite flower may be interwoven, for there is no flower not loved by 
fairies. Certain others, however, should be worn to please the Little People, and because for untold ages they 
have had special meanings. For instance, yellow foxgloves, golden-hearted wildroses, daisies, snapdragon, yellow 
broom, strawberry blossoms, vervain—which was the flower of brides in Vergil’s day—all these belong to a Mid- 
summer wreath; most particularly also a little golden blossom, known, here and now, as St. John’s-wort. It 
grows by the roadside everywhere, and has the reputation of magical powers of protection and wonder-working. 
Perhaps it was the “weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in” that Puck was looking for. It has narrow, little close- 
set leaves and starry five-petalled blossoms of brightest, shiniest gold. 


Flower-traditions and fairy-magic are combined in this song of Finland, ‘Fairy Gold.” Nine kinds of 
flowers they weave into their wreaths in that country of lovely woods and meadows. Like Norway, it is a land 
of the midnight sun, and has only about an hour of darkness at Midsummer. The singing, dancing, flowery 
holiday lasts all night in these Northern lands. 


It is well known that there are some fairies who love to play pranks on mortals. If you are gathering 
fernseed and think you have a boxful, and then find the box empty when you want to put it in your shoe, it may 
be that a mischievous fairy whisked it out of the box as fast as you put it in. Good fairies are quite apt to lead 
the cattle about and show them where the grass is sweetest. But impish fairies will tease and mislead them. 
In Norway these mischievous fairies are called Hulder. In the old-time Hulder’s song, ‘Fairy Mischief,” the 
elf has lured away the red cow, with the double purpose of annoying the herdsman and protecting her secret 
dwelling by the brook. 
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2. Twine your wreaths of fairy flowers 
Golden blossoms bright 


In their charms are magic powers 


On Midsummer 


Night. 


3. Fairy gold be yours to gain, 
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Under secret spell 


If you search for fairy flowers 


In a moonlit dell. 
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Fairy Mischief 


Andantino 4:72 
*EIf (1. lightly; 2. excitedly) 


4.Down in the glen Where I 


: live by the brook, There's a 
x.Look who is there On the 


path by the _ brook, I must 


12 


Woe to the mor - tal who 
If I re-main in the 


cave where I cook. 
way to my nook! 


den where I sleep, And a 
quick - ly be off, Anda - 


cov - ers my den! 
cave take a look! 


* If desired, the verses of the Elf may be sung by girls, those of the Herdsman by boys. 
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THE GOOD LITTLE MEN 
An Irish Fairy Song and Legend 


Once upon a time a boy called Lusmore lived in a wild mountain glen near Knockgraffan. He was full 
of fun, but he could not play with other boys because all his life he had had a hump on his back. He loved to wander 
off in the hills by himself. The birds and animals were his friends, and he knew all the berries and herbs and roots 
that grow in the woods. He gathered reeds and rushes to plait into straw hats and baskets. He always wore 
in his own cap a sprig of foxglove, or “lusmore,”” which means “Fairy Cap.” And he was ever on the lookout 
for elves and fairies, for everybody knows that the Good Little People love to show themselves in Ireland. 


One summer night when the moonlight glimmered in the forest, Lusmore was following a little road that 
wound through the glen. He sat down to rest, and presently he heard strains of music that seemed to come from 
within the hill. Listening very quietly he soon knew that it was a fairy song. Many voices were mingled in 
strange unearthly harmonies. Over and over, the same words were repeated: ‘‘Da luan, da mort, Monday, 
Tuesday, Monday, Tuesday.” Then a pause as though something else might be added, but always the silvery 
voices piped back to the same little tune and words, singing them again and again, sometimes softly, sometimes 
wildly, with quick changes—fiercely, gently—gaily, sadly—boldly, wistfully. Haunting and mysterious, the 
melody rose and fell, bringing to the boy the thought of lovely things that might happen, though he knew not 
what they were. 


Lusmore listened breathlessly for a long time. Then he began to get rather tired of hearing the same 
short lines sung over and over. Lifting up his voice when a pause came, he sang: “‘Agus da Cadine?” (“Why 
not on a Wednesday also?’’) He didn’t know whether the fairies would like it, but he thought the song might be 
made a little longer, if he did not interrupt them. No sooner had he sung his part than a band of Little Men 
came trooping out of the cave, singing the whole song, very much pleased with his addition to their music. 


With a little whirring noise like the sound of a swarm of bees, the Good Little People fluttered about him. 
Lusmore felt himself lifted and carried as on the wings of the wind. In no time at all he found himself in the 
“Fortress of the Fairy Piping,” the glorious fairy palace in the heart of the mountain. The walls glittered with 
diamonds and rubies and other precious stones, and the fairies were even more beautiful than he had ever dreamed. 
They seemed like rose-petals and apple-blossoms, glistening drops of water or rays of golden light. They paid 
him the greatest honors because he had been so clever, and so polite. In the high seat of a welcome guest he 
received every attention. Choice dishes of delicate food and little goblets of delicious nectar were set before 
him, while the fairies, the Laughing Wise Ones, danced and sang in the sparkling radiance. 


After a bit Lusmore noticed a consultation going on. Notwithstanding all their politeness, he felt very 
much alarmed until one fairy stepped out from the rest and came up to him, repeating a verse that seemed to 
act upon him like a charm. He felt so light and so happy, he thought he could have jumped over the moon, 
and his hump seemed to be tumbling off his shoulders. Everything became more and more dazzling until he 
could stand it no longer, but fell down in a deep sleep. When he awoke it was bright daylight and he was out 
in the forest at the entrance of the cave. He had a new suit of clothes the Good Little People had made for him 
while he was asleep. He put his hand on his back. It was perfectly straight! The hump was all gone, and that 
was the end of his troubles. 


This story originated in Ireland in the far dim past. Like all good fairy stories it came into being no one 
knows how, for the joy of those of all ages who love to imagine “beautiful, impossible things.” In Ireland this 
tune is understood to be the true fairy music that Lusmore heard. It is always sung when the tale is told. In 
slightly different forms the story appears in other lands also. In Germany, Italy, Spain and Scotland, and even 
in the United States, in a song called “The Arkansas Traveller,” there is a legendary person (in some versions, 
a hunchback) whose singing or fiddling, supplementing or improving upon that of others, produces magical 
results of hospitality and generous gifts. 
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I SAW THE WOLF, THE FOX, THE HARE 
The Witches’ Sabbath 


Haunted by the problem of good and evil, men of the Middle Ages thought in terms of saints and devils, 
angels and demons, elves and witches. Not understanding their own acts and natures, they attributed them to a 
power outside of themselves. They feared the influence of evil spirits responsible for crimes and misfortunes. 
They called upon the saints for rescue and protection in all events of daily life. Everyone wore amulets or talis- 
mans to bring good fortune or ward off evil. Charms against witches were written on paper and placed over the 
door to protect a house and its people. 


Good fairies, it was hoped, would bring gifts to the baby’s cradle. Friendly spirits, they had heard, might 
do a weary laborer’s work for him over night. The saints were always ready to help when poor struggling mortals 
were not equal to resisting the temptations of the devil. 


Travelers spread tales of witches and wolf-men who infested solitary places, stories of men cruelly assaulted 
at a cross-roads, carried off bodily by mysterious hands, or made to follow a will-o’-the-wisp into the depths of 
the forest. Curiosity as to witches and their ways was mixed with fear of their power, for it was believed that 
they could make themselves visible if they wished, in frightening form, or change themselves into hares or cats 
in order to inflict torment on simple folk. They might also make themselves known by pinching, or causing 
needlelike pains in the flesh; they might cast a spell upon spinning-wheel or churn which made everything go 
wrong; or perhaps bring a pest on the cattle that made them sicken and die. 


On certain nights of the year, the Eve of May Day, Midsummer Eve and Hallowe’en, witches held revels 
of dancing and feasting which were known as the Witches’ Sabbath. Flying through the air on a whirlwind, they 
gathered at a cross-roads in some remote and desolate spot, where in wild orgies they paid homage to their master, 
the Devil. Under flaring torches, at darkest midnight, they danced in mad circles, frenzied by the fiddling of 
old men seated on stumps of trees, and using for instruments the skulls of horses. The wolf, the fox and the hare, 
a goat, an ape, a black cat, all these animals were sure to be present; controlled by the witches’ power, hand in 
hand with gruesome old hags, dancing erect, singing with the voices of men, embracing luckless youths and maid- 
ens who had been tempted to look upon their revels. 


It was known that those who joined in the dance fared badly. They were obliged to fiddle or pipe till 
worn out, or, drawn into the whirling circle, forced to prance and caper till they fell dazed and exhausted. When 
they awoke, their shoes, worn through in holes, told the tale of the night. If, however, involuntarily or with 
presence of mind, a saint’s name or some sacred phrase was uttered in the midst of the orgies, fiddlers, feast and 
revellers vanished without a trace. 


This ancient French song, ‘“‘I Saw the Wolf, the Fox, the Hare,’’ embodies these common beliefs. It is 
also in the spirit of ironical allegory, and gives a perfect picture of temptation and its progressive steps. The 
singer is first a looker-on, watching from behind the scenes, saying, ‘“‘What’s the harm?’’ Then, excitedly he 
joins in the song and imitates it, carried away by the reckless abandon of the scene. Next he takes an active and 
individual part by daring to lead the dance, and add some new deviltry. 


But suddenly, seized by panic and guilty fears, he cries out, ‘‘Miserere/—Lord have mercy!—Let me 
get out of this before it is too late!” 


The parody of church ceremonies was a feature of the rites of the Witches’ Sabbath. It is most interesting 
to find in this tune a clear suggestion of the cadences of the famous hymn of the Church, Dies Ire, composed in 
1397. The original words are in the dialect of the province of Burgundy, where towards the end of the fifteenth 
century the persecution of witches became a matter of virtuous importance on the part of magistrates and ecclesi- 
astics. This song, then, can probably be dated in the first half of the fifteenth century. It is a so-called Chanson 
de danse, and one of the very oldest songs of this type. 

Nowadays, in Burgundy, one sees often at the cross-roads ancient shrines or calvaries. These were placed 
by the church at the desolate spots where witches once danced, in order to break up the old associations of fear 
and evil in people’s minds. The lore of witches and their ways persists harmlessly to-day in our familiar Hallowe’en 
rites and ceremonies. 
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CLOUD SONG 


An Indian Song of Harvest-time 


On the table-lands of Arizona and New Mexico, ancient tribes of North American Indians long ago built 
pueblos, or villages. Their dwellings, perched high on the sheer bare cliffs, are built in two or more stories, set 
back one above another in terrace form, so that the roof of the first story is the balcony of the second. On bal- 
conies and house-tops the Pueblo Indians do their spinning and weaving, corn-grinding, pottery- and basket- 
making, and sing the many songs connected with their daily life. 


In these arid lands of eternal sunshine and parching heat, the supreme need is water. For crops and 
harvests, for all the life of man and beast, rain is ever-important, ever-desired. The songs of the Indians of the 
Southwest are full of poetic expressions about rain, the most blessed gift of the gods. Gentle showers, called 
“the woman-rain,” are welcome; the ‘‘male-rain,” too, with its heavy thunderstorms; also “‘the rain that stands,” 
that is: rain that falls from a distant cloud with the appearance of straight, upright lines. According to the 
words of various songs, “‘there is a lovely mountain high up in the sky, where are seated the Rain-makers, their 
faces veiled by clouds.”” They carry the prayers of the Indians to the gods, who tell them when to send down the 
“‘wonder-water” upon the thirsty land. “Clouds blossom in the sky like unto shimmering flowers.” ‘The 
Rainbow Youth” comes from the Rain-mount far away, “‘mid lightnings zigzagging in the sky, while swallows 
flash through the air bearing glad tidings to the corn.” 


There are many dance-songs, in which the youths and girls impersonate the Rain-makers, wearing wooden 
masks to represent the faces. These are painted with emblems full of meaning, thunderheads, lightning, “rain 
that stands.’’ The maidens wear on their heads wooden tablets symbolizing clouds. They carry little sprigs and 
dance quietly, with downcast eyes. The youths shake rattles and lift the knee high, with springing step. The 
dancers do not sing, but other groups sing, while the steady rhythm of a drum keeps the beat. 


This song, Hevebe Tawi, ‘‘Chant of the Cloud-deity,” is not a dance-song, nor is it one of the great solemn 
ceremonial rain-chants. It seems to be a sort of symbolic game. As dawn steals across the desert and yellow 
lights flood the horizon, a drumbeat is heard and the strong clear voices of men and boys, marching from house 
to house singing ‘‘Rouse ye, rouse ye, wake and pour! Pour on us!” The young girls, wakened by the challenge, 
rush to the terraces and roofs of the pueblos, taking their water-jars, laughing and calling out as the procession 
approaches. Splashing down the water from above, they represent clouds sending down rain upon the Hopis. 


Every event and emotion in Indian life is expressed in song and dance. It is the rhythm that chiefly 
conveys the meaning. The words, often only fragmentary, are sometimes mere sounds, as in their ‘friendly 
songs.” The melody of all their songs lies in small intervals and a short range. The tune is repeated over and 
over as long as the thought remains the same, and changes only as the subject changes. 


Primitive people seem to possess a highly organized sense of rhythm. Through the percussions and 
vibrations of their spirited drum-beating they produce definite effects of pitch and tone, more positive than in 
their singing, in which the pitch is often blurred and uncertain. Sometimes the drums, gaining on the voices, 
are played faster, and slightly against the beat of the singers. This also produces definite tonal effects. 


The dissonant bass used in this ‘‘Cloud Song” represents the drums. When the song is sung, a tom-tom 
or drum may be used instead of the piano, or hand-clapping on each beat. 
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CORN-SHUCKIN’ SONG 
A Plantation Festival Song 


Across the Southern part of the United States lies the Corn Belt. Here, on the great plantations of Slavery 
days, countless acres of corn grew tall, blossomed and ripened through the long hot months of summer. Hundreds 
of Negro field-hands worked all day in the blazing sunshine, hoeing and cultivating the corn. The water-boy 
with his pail went the rounds, passing from one group of workers to another. Over the fields rose ever the melo- 
dious voices of the Negroes singing as they worked, from hour to hour, from day to day, and all day long, rhythmic 
songs full of humorous nonsense, or more often religious songs, spirituals of haunting beauty. 


Late in the autumn, after the corn was cut, corn-shucking festivals were held on one plantation and another, 
invitations being sent to the slaves of neighboring planters to join in the great task of stripping off the husks, 
and celebrating the harvest. Corn-shucking was hand work, always, for no machine has ever been invented 
which can successfully tear away the husks without breaking the kernels of the corn; very hard work, too, for 
the coarse, sharp-edged husks cut fingers and knuckles and wrists. So the spirit of play and rivalry entered in 
to help. A rail, laid on the ground crosswise through the corn, divided the huge pyramid, which, heaped up with 
thousands of bushels, rose to the height of fifty or sixty feet. The Negroes assembled for the contest in two groups 
at the base of the mound, dressed in their best; the women in stiffly starched calicoes and bandannas, the men’s . 
tattered straw hats set off by a turkey-feather. 


A song-leader, well-known for his strong, high-pitched voice and quick wit in improvising, climbed to the 
top of the heap, and sang the challenging words, ‘Come out here and shuck this corn.”” The workers, several 
hundred men, women and children, took up the response, ‘‘Oh, Oh, Oh,” falling naturally into colorful harmonies. 
The basses descended to great depths while tenors and sopranos rose above the heavier voices, clear and sweet. 
Often an old man would add a shrill, exciting accompaniment with fiddle or reed pipes. 


Any number of verses were improvised, very simple in word and thought, full of personal allusions and 
light-hearted raillery that would create a laugh and add zest to labor. Those here given humorously suggest 
the rivalry that existed between owners of neighboring plantations. ‘‘Massa’s niggers, sleek and fat, shine jes’ 
like a beaver hat’’—these lines describe the field-workers’ standard of prosperity, a well-developed body, smooth, 
shining skin, as polished as the black beaver hat, worn by gentlemen and much coveted by their servants. Gently 
courteous and yet keenly penetrating, the question is raised as to why “Jones’s niggers”’ are lean and poor-looking? 
A master who did not see that his slaves had sufficient “rations’’ from week to week was held in high contempt. 
But, in spite of the horrors of many slave-conditions, there are no Negro songs of hate, violence or revenge. 


Faster and faster they worked, all day and long after dusk, stripping off the rustling husks, dropping the 
gleaming ears of corn into huge baskets. The challenge was tossed wildly from one side to the other by the tireless 
song-leader, “‘Bigges’ pile seen sence I was born,’’ the chorus sturdily responding in this perfect example of a 
“Call and ’sponse” song. Cheers, whistles and hurrahs finally broke out as one group reached the rail. 


Then they had supper, a huge generous supper, given by the master of the “big house,’”’ fried chicken, 
sugared yams, succotash, blackberry wine, pumpkin pie. Sometimes the feast was a barbecue, when a whole 
roast pig was handsomely served, an apple in his mouth, and the master of the plantation at the head of the table 
did the carving. A couple of hours were spent over this well-earned treat; then the fiddles and the banjos tune 
up, a jew’s-harp and an accordion come to light, and everybody takes to dancing. Square dances, round dances, 
the ‘“‘eight-hand reel,” are varied with no end of marvellous fancy steps. All are song-dances, for the negroes sing 
all the time while they dance just as they sing all the time when they are working, often only a jingle of mean- 
ingless words, such as ‘‘Hey, Jim-a-long, Jim-a-long Josie, Hey, Jim-a-long, Jim-a-long Jo!”’ 
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TWO SONGS OF THE MARKET SQUARE 
Market Day. The Gipsy and His Wife 


It is often said that everybody loves a bargain, and it is true that the bartering of market days is much 
the same the world over. The man who has goods to sell wants to show them to the best advantage and make 
them seem as attractive as possible. The man who comes to buy wishes to compare prices and qualities before 
he decides. Both are eager to drive the best bargain. So for both sides the open market in a central place is 
the natural background of Market Day. 

Market squares see history in the making. Whenever men come together to buy and sell, they linger 
for other matters of interest. Around the four sides of open market-places they have always placed their shrines, 
their churches and cathedrals, their palaces and universities and other important institutions. The public scribe 
with inkhorn and tablets, who would write a letter or figure up an account, was the forerunner in the market- 
place of the great banking-houses and exchanges. Socrates, teaching in Athens, gave philosophy a place in the 
market square, and marked the site for the universities of later centuries. The word agora, market-place, became 
the accepted name of the body of men who discussed and settled affairs of common interest and government in 
Athens. The whipping-post and the pillory for rogues, open to the public gaze in the square, were succeeded by 
law courts and jail. The castle of the ruling baron, fine mansions of lords and generals, even the palace of the 
king might overlook the market-place. 

Between the public buildings were groups of gabled and timbered houses of unequal height. A fountain 
in the center, doubtless originally the spring where cattle might drink, was adorned with characteristic sculpture, 
crude, or sometimes beautiful. A massive clock-tower rose at one end of the square, with huge bronze bells loudly 
clanging away the hours. In the towns of Saxon England, in hoary villages of Central Europe, or in Medizval 
cities of Gothic France, the background of the market-place is practically the same. 

Though surrounded and weighted in this fashion by tradition and history, a market square is often the 
gayest of scenes, in true festival spirit. There you are sure to hear characteristic folk-songs. 

On certain days a caravan of peasant carts crowds all the roads leading to town. Some have come two 
days’ journey from distant farms. Drawn by donkeys or horses, mountain ponies or huge white oxen, and driven 
by old men or barefooted lads trudging alongside, the carts come rumbling into the square, two-wheeled or four- 
wheeled, painted bright red or bright blue, heaped high with country produce. Here is one piled up with fruit— 
apples, pears, melons—another with garden vegetables—onions, cucumbers, green beans and red peppers. Others 
bring big shiny cans of milk, quantities of butter and cheese, and some are closely packed with sacks of wool or 
flour. Lambs, pigs, ducks, chickens, geese, ride meekly, if uncomfortably, in crowded quarters, and a colt or a 
calf follows tied behind the cart. Often the mistress with a baby in her arms sits on the high seat beside her 
husband, while two or three children with their puppy or a pet crow, perch among cabbages and crates of poultry. 

Open markets are under way at a very early hour, for every merchant wants to catch his customers while 
they still have a pocketful of money. Double rows of booths and stalls stand close together around three sides 
of the square. Early pale sunlight touches the bright fruits, the heaps of purple and white grapes, the pyramids 
of eggs, the cheeses, red and yellow and creamy white, the chestnuts and mushrooms and pumpkins and all the 
other good and colorful things to eat that are displayed in endless variety and beauty. Flowers in big pails and 
jars fill in the corners or make a mass of color in front of the stands—dabhlias, roses, heliotropes. 

Then out of old streets leading into the square, the people begin to come, from the Street of the Castle, 
the Street of the Golden Scissors, the Little Street of the Shoemakers. First arrive the cooks and housekeepers, 
big baskets on their arms, keen-eyed and practical, ready to chaffer with sharp-tongued peasants at the booths. 
With practised judgment they lift and poke and question, and having freely criticized, they buy, or pass on. 
The crowds grow through the morning. Gingerbread booths do a heavy business with hungry children who have 
been up since before dawn. 

Things to wear as well as things to eat are there, laces, ribbons, strings of beads, worsteds, calicoes. Piled 
and strung around one booth are straw hats in every bright color. Useful things like wooden bowls may also be 
bought, pottery, jugs and pitchers, copper pots and pans, and carved toys and tin trumpets for the children of 
the household. 

Vendors walk up and down ceaselessly calling attention to certain stalls, or selling their wares from a basket. 
Their calls and cries fall into musical notes and intervals, repeated over and over. This Czech market-song is 
a combination of such phrases, with a dance added, which is the natural order of things. For there is always 
dancing, off and on, through Market Day. In moments when trade is dull, pretty dairymaids and fruit-sellers 
can easily be persuaded to leave their booths and fall to dancing. An old fiddler or a bagpiper, or a group with 
pipes and drums are out in the middle of the square, playing jigs and dance songs. 

Probably side shows of all sorts will be found here and there, with puppets, clowns, a contortionist, a dancing 
bear, a monkey or a poodle doing tricks. Often there is a horse-fair during the afternoon, when the crowds gather 
to watch the horses and their gipsy-owners trading and bargaining. A fortune-telling booth is a center of gayety 
and mystery. A gipsy woman, studying faces with her piercing glance, boldly reveals all sorts of hidden matters 
as she bends her handsome head over the palm-reading. ‘‘The Gipsy and His Wife,” like ‘‘Market Day,” is 
a dance-song. It is familiar in all parts of Jugo-Slavia. The words differ in various localities, often being mere 
nonsense or local allusions. It is a Kolo, or round dance, with vigorous rhythm and pretty steps. 
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PIEDIGROTTA 
The Feast of Song 


Naples is the City of Song, a ferment of life and gayety and melodious voices. Every year, in September, 
Naples abandons itself to celebrating the Festa di Piedigrotta, the festival of song. According to an old custom 
this is the time when composers, young and old, plan to present their new songs for a first hearing in public. 
Hundreds of songs of all kinds are published for this festa. Bands and orchestras play them, musicians and 
choruses sing them, and the quick ear of the Neapolitans catches their lilting rhythms and melodies. 


It is a time of excited singing, shouting, noise and racket. Boisterous crowds follow interminable parades 
of cars and floats. There are the giant figures, grotesque heads and deafening noise-makers of carnival. Masked 
ladies and flower-girls mix in the crowds with sailors, peasants and cavaliers. Popular composers and musicians 
ride conspicuously in open.cars. The procession passes in and out of the streets of Naples, among the old houses 
of softly-tinted pink and orange hues, under the balconies heavy with bloom of fuchsias and geraniums. 


Everybody, literally everybody, is singing, all day long and all night. New songs and old songs fill the 
air, sentimental tunes, extravagant burlesques, and noisy comic inventions; many songs, too, that have the 
grand manner, like tenor arias from an opera, and always the haunting Neapolitan folk-songs that are as old as 
the hills or the sapphire sea that lies about and beyond and around the scene. 


The goal of cars and crowds is Piedigrotta, a little town a few miles out of the city. For twenty-five hun- 
dred years and more, Piedigrotta has been the scene of festivals, and the goal of holiday processions. Harvest 
festivals were held here in pagan days, religious festivals in a Medizval church, royal and military celebrations 
in the great days of Naples, and now, for two hundred years this festival of song, with its competitions and prizes 
and uproarious excitement. In the great cave or grotto which gave this spot its name—a grotto so big, one could 
enter standing, ‘‘on foot,” was a shrine of Priapus. Priapus was a Greek god, the Son of Dionysos and Aphrodite, 
and his shrine at Piedigrotta belongs to the days of early centuries when all the South of Italy was a Greek colony. 
Priapus was the god of gardens, of bees, vines and fruits. 


Then, as now, Piedigrotta was in the heart of a smiling land; the hills covered with their sweet-scented 
tangle of bloom a paradise of bees; the countryside rich in gardens and vineyards and endless orchards of apricot-, 
lemon- and orange-trees, laden with golden fruits in the still, golden sunshine. September in the Greek calendar 
meant festivals of the harvest, with splendid processions of all the people bringing gifts and offerings to the god 
of fruitfulness. Piedigrotta rang with the sound of games and contests, choruses and songs and pageantry. 


Centuries passed, and pagan customs fell into disuse. The altar of Priapus crumbled away, and for a 
long time only the bees came to hum in the overgrowing vines and blossoms. But this lovely spot and myste- 
rious grotto seemed to have a magnetic power of attracting crowds. In the fourteenth century the people were 
stirred by the appeal of a hermit living in the cave to bring their gifts and contributions and make a new and 
monumental shrine. A beautiful little church was built there, Gregorian hymns and chants and psalms re-echoed 
in the grotto. It became the favorite goal of pilgrimage and devotion. 


The present contests of song seem to have begun at Piedigrotta in the middle of the eighteenth century 
in celebration of victories and liberation. The King and Queen and court led processions thither in splendor and 
rejoicing. 

So, the irresistible impulse to sing and be gay, expressed in this simple Neapolitan folk-song, has behind it 
the compelling weight of long, long centuries of melody at Piedigrotta. 
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THANKSGIVING 


In old libraries in London, Florence, Vienna, there are ancient collections of “Laudi Spirituali,” in manu- 
script, some dating from 1485. The parchments are yellowed and battered by age. The music is in the old nota- 
tion that was in use up to the seventeenth century, oblong or diamond-shaped notes, written on four lines instead 
of five. 

These ‘“‘Laudi Spirituali,”’ songs of spiritual praise or thanksgiving, may be regarded as religious folk-song, 
quite different both in words and music from the ecclesiastical plain-song of church ritual. The words of plain- 
song are always Latin. The words of the “Laudi Spirituali” are in the language of the people, French, German, 
English, Italian, as the case may be. 

Many of them are believed to have been first sung by pilgrims and crusaders returning from the Holy 
Land. Men who had survived the hardships and perils of these expeditions had good reason to sing heartfelt 
praises and break out into spontaneous thanksgiving. Often they used secular and popular tunes, freely adapting 
them to words of religious meaning. The tunes of these ‘‘Laudi’”’ show the vigorous, symmetrical forms char- 
acteristic of folk-song, the definite unity of lines and the repetition of phrases. 

Sometimes the words are ascribed to a distinguished personage. St. Francis of Assisi, in his overflowing 
spirit of joy and praise, wrote innumerable religious songs called canzonets, which became popular and traditional 
among “Laudi Spirituali.” In the fifteenth century, Lorenzo di Medici wrote words for the Friars who sang 
such songs on the streets of Florence, and were the leaders of groups of artisan-singers. 

At the time of the Reformation, when the people were breaking with ecclesiasticism and discarding accus- 
tomed forms and ceremonies, religious music underwent a great change. Plain-song, the music of the Mass, 
was set aside, and trained choirs were given up. If there was any music at all in the Protestant churches, it was 
congregational singing led by a precentor. Melodies and chorales of the folk-song type were widely used. Luther, 
and other reformers in different countries, wrote words that became popular and traditional, and later found 
their way into printed books. 

From the earliest times songs of thanksgiving have been a part of harvest festivals. Pride and joy in the 
gathering of crops that represented months of patient labor naturally found spontaneous expression in songs of 
praise and thankfulness. The Jews, from the times of Moses, made a great occasion of their Feast of Ingathering, 
celebrating for seven days, with certain rites and ceremonies, and offerings of the fruits of the harvest. Songs of 
thanksgiving were led by the Levites, the priest-musicians, with harp and psaltery. 

Similar festivals were celebrated among the ancient Greeks and Romans. In Greece, Demeter, the Earth- 
Mother, and in Italy, Ceres, Goddess of Fruitfulness, were honored at harvest-time with religious songs, games, 
processions and oblations, in prolonged festivals of nine days. In Saxon England the harvest-feast became a 
riotous holiday. Among many American Indian tribes, traditional corn-festivals, which take the form of cere- 
monial dances, are still held to-day. Their songs express in poetic imagery the joy of man in the abundance of 
nature. 

The Thanksgiving Day instituted by our Pilgrim forefathers in 1621 was in the very same spirit of these 
ancient harvest-festivals, religiously expressed in praise and thanksgiving, and celebrated in feasting and games. 
At the end of their first year in ‘Plymouth Plantation,” fifty-five colonists had lived through hardships of hunger, 
sickness, fear and loneliness; they had built a Common House, a dozen dwellings and a fortress. From the 
twenty-six acres of land that had been cultivated they had gathered in corn and peas and barley, enough to carry 
them through the coming winter. They had made friends with the Indians of the locality, in ‘‘treaties of amity.” 
A day of thanksgiving, suggested by Elder Brewster and proclaimed by Governor Bradford, appropriately marked’ 
the first anniversary of the colony. 

The Indian chiefs, Massasoit and Samoset, with Squanto, the friendly interpreter, were invited to the 
feast, and came with ninety of their men, bearing a present of five deer. The feasting lasted a week. The details 
are familiar from the journals and letters of the day—the “fowling party,” the game shot by the men, and the 
goodly dishes prepared by the women. Edward Winslow records that ‘‘the Indians liked everything except our 
mustarde, whereat they made many a sowre face.”’ Also that they ‘“‘marvelled at our trumpet, and some of their 
men would sound it as well as they could.” 

The religious service in the Common House can easily be imagined—the long prayers full of heartfelt 
thankfulness and the lengthy sermon full of Puritan doctrines and exhortations in the manner of the times. The 
music of the occasion must also remain a matter of imagination, as there are no exact records. 

Psalms of praise were doubtless a part of the service. We do know that a book of the Psalms set to music 
was among the little store of books brought over on the Mayflower. It is known as the Ainsworth Psalm-book 
and was printed in Holland in 1612 for the use of the English Pilgrims exiled in Leyden. The tunes in this book 
are of the type described as religious folk-song, of Dutch, German and Huguenot origin, and include the melody 
familiar to us as “Old Hundred.” 

Besides these musical settings of the Psalms it is altogether probable that the Pilgrims knew, traditionally, 
other “‘Laudi Spirituali.”’ It is not impossible that they sang this very same Thanksgiving. 
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* This song is taken fromthe “Laudi Spirituali” A.D. 1545. 


Note: This song may be used as “Grace before Meat” according to the traditional custom in England. If the first phrase 
is changed to “For all Thy gracious mercies given” it will be appropriate for any occasion when a song of thanksgiving is desired. 
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THREE SHEPHERD CAROLS 
Starlight Carol. The Angels and the Shepherds. The Bagpipers’ Carol 


The legends and songs of hill-countries are always full of shepherds and their lore. David, the shepherd 
lad of Judea, leading his flocks into green pastures, made songs of ageless beauty. Among the folk-songs of many 
lands are melodious pastoral songs made and sung by unknown shepherds. 


It is a lonely life that a mountain-shepherd leads in the solitude of wild and remote places, often for months 
at a time seeing only a few other shepherds, hearing nothing of men and affairs. Sometimes this life makes a 
man morose and melancholy, but often a shepherd has a vein of poetic feeling that is expressed in his songs. 


All day long in the high pastures near the sheep, and at night out under the open sky, he comes to know 
many things about stars and brooks and trees. Upon flute or pipes he plays tunes that are gay or wistful, gentle 
or merry, with something in them of pastoral simplicity; something of the stars and the skies, the winds that 
sigh in the pines, and the water that ripples over the stones of the brook. 


At twilight, when the sheep are all penned in the fold, or huddled together under guard of the sheep-dogs, 
groups of shepherds gather together and cook their supper over a big fire. The evening is passed in telling stories 
and singing. Always there is rivalry in recounting adventures, and some special story-teller with a store of ancient 
tales that bear re-telling. The songs are usually old ones that everyone has always known; sometimes a new verse 
is added, and occasionally somebody has composed a new song. Doubtless many of the oldest shepherd songs 
were composed on the hills, and first sung in that way, in the firelight, long ago. 


This “Starlight Carol,” like many folk-songs of the Christmas story, is in the form of a personal description, 
and suggests just such a scene. The singer might be telling a wondrous experience, an amazing piece of news to 
his comrades by the fire. 


It comes from Czecho-Slovakia, which is a country of great mountains. The ranges of the Tatras, and the 
higher Carpathians stretch away eastward towards the Alps. Innumerable lakes and mountain tarns are scattered 


through the hills, which are of such great depth that they are called by peasants ‘‘The Eyes of the Sea.’’ On the © 


slopes rising above these crystal pools are rich pastures, and there the shepherds drive their flocks to browse. 
Upon these rugged hillsides they know well the glory of still nights and starlit heavens. 
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THE ANGELS AND THE SHEPHERDS 


Folk-carols are expressed in very simple language, often picturesque and colloquial. With many details 
they give exact and realistic descriptions of affairs that are within the experience of even the humblest folk—a 
pilgrimage, shepherds, a piece of news, a stable, animals. They stir everybody’s remembrances of some brilliant 
starry night spent in hill-country, a journey, joy ina little new baby. Bethlehem seems like a neighboring village, 
Joseph and the other characters of the Bible story as familiar as everyday acquaintances. All the circumstances 
appear to be quite possible and in the order of things. 


Dialogues, conversations and dramatic narrative are characteristic of folk-carols. Sometimes they are in 
the form of a personal account, the speaker himself thrilled by the marvelous story he has to tell. Sometimes, 
at the end of the verses, a word or phrase is repeated as though it were the comment of those who were listening. | 
In other songs there is a dialogue form, alternate verses vividly showing the personality of two characters, such : 
as St. Joseph and the Innkeeper. | 


The meeting of shepherds and angels is, of course, one of the favorite subjects, and this Netherlands 
Carol, ‘“The Angels and the Shepherds,”’ is an example of the dialogue type. The archaic Dutch words in the 
original and the true shepherds’ simile in the second verse—‘‘As sweet as lambkin white—”’ place it among the 
very old folk-carols. 


In all legends of the Christmas story, the shepherds offer gifts. In an old English Nativity Play, one of 
the shepherds places his fur cap over the manger-cradle to protect the baby’s head; another lays his warm gloves 
across his feet. In pastoral countries, even to-day, there are certain traditional gifts to be taken to a mother 
and a new-born child. When such tidings pass through a village among neighbors, mothers, wives and daughters 
of shepherd-folk come hastening with gifts in their hands; eggs warm from the nest, a flask of fresh milk, a snowy 
white cheese, a white chicken or a little lamb. They bring these white gifts—the best they have—to show their 
love for the mother and the baby. 


In many folk-carols the traditional white gifts are mentioned. A delightful Noél of Provence, for instance, 
gives a spirited conversation between the Angel and the shepherd boy. The lad is at first sceptical about the 
news; then curious; then he says he will go playing his pipes, as soon as he has put on his linen shirt and his cloth 
coat. He will take along a flask of milk and another of wine, and he will pay his respects to the Mother and 
Baby. The Angel says: ‘‘Be off then, and good-bye, for I must be going.’’ The shepherd lad replies: “Oh, I’m 
sorry—I’ll tell you what we'll do. It is a long way to go, so we'll just take my father’s donkey and get there 
quickly, together. Come on! He won’t mind!” 


—_ 


Another colloquial shepherd’s carol says: ‘‘We are mountain folks, used to braving the weather, but we 
may die of the cold, for our coats are old and full of holes, and holes are not very warm. Nevertheless, we shall 
go, though we are half-frozen, blowing on our fingers, for we have gifts to bring—some fine big cheeses and a 
dozen eggs.” 


There is a legend of an old shepherd who was harsh and hard-hearted. He did not hear the Angel voices 
or see the Great Light that the other shepherds saw on a certain night. But he followed on with them to the 
nearby hill-town. When he saw the Child, so little and so fair, in the chilly, cave-like stable, his heart was touched. 
Opening his knapsack he took from it a soft, white sheepskin and offered it for the Child to lie upon. As the 
feeling of kindness and mercy filled his heart, his eyes were opened and he saw angel forms within the grotto, 
and heard the echo of their jubilant songs. 
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*In first verse the Angels sing to the Shepherds; in the second verse the Shepherds reply tothe Angels. 
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THE BAGPIPERS’ CAROL 


Shepherds with their pipes played and sang on the hillsides at the time of the Birth of Christ. It is an age- 
old custom for shepherd bagpipers to come down from the hills to pay their devotions on Christmas Eve. In 
Sicily and Southern Italy they come to the towns in groups, from remote mountain villages, a few days before 
Christmas. From dawn till sunset they go through the villages, two or three together, stopping before every 
house to sing, playing their own accompaniment on bagpipes, sometimes with violin or fife besides. 


Bagpipes are the characteristic shepherds’ instrument in all mountain countries. In Scotland, Greece. 
Sicily and Italy, in Poland and other parts of Central Europe, and in Palestine as well, the skirl of the pipes 
breaks the monotony of long quiet hours while shepherds watch their flocks. They make these pipes from a 
sheepskin, a huge bag, hairy inside, the outside skin darkened by age; the three or four pipes at the top are made 
of some tough wood, such as heather, and decorated with gay leather tassels. The bagpipes are often one of the 
most important among the family treasures, handed down from father to son for many generations. 


These shepherd bagpipers, or Pifferari, as they are called, wear broad-brimmed felt hats, with red dangling 
cords or a peacock’s feather, blue coats or long hooded capes, flaming red vests and laced sandals of rough hide. 
A large leather pouch hangs from the belt, in which they stow away the gifts they receive from door to door, 
macaroni, cheese, lentils, figs, a handful of twisted Christmas cakes full of hazelnuts, or a few small coins. 


Crowds of children follow the singing shepherds through the rough-paved streets. Milk-white goats with 
immense horns stroll on the edge of the group. Women and girls at the fountain put down their copper water- 
jars and stand listening, draped in the black cloth mantellina which covers head and shoulders, half-hiding the 
face. Often, at the end of the verses, the pipers improvise a merry tune which sets everybody dancing. Over 
all the sky is as pure as in the Orient; the clear sunlight rests upon old houses with red and grey tiled roofs. At 
every doorway is a festive spray of wild asparagus or a bough of oranges with golden fruit. 


Many songs also are sung by the bagpipers in village houses where they are made welcome to pass the 
evening. A crude home it may be, the walls and ceiling black with smoke from the rough corner fire-place, but 
the presepio, or Manger, has been set up like a tiny shrine, and decorated with candles, stars and bright flowers. 
The images of Joseph and Mary and the Child are in the foreground, the ox and the ass are not forgotten, and 
probably there is a picture of St. Francis. In 1223 St. Francis set up the very first presepio in the starlit woods 
of Greccio, an Italian hill-town. Preaching by the Manger, he made the people truly feel that they had seen the 
Child of Bethlehem sleeping on the hay. The spirit of St. Francis shines through this gentle carol of the Bag- 
pipers, especially in the line ‘Be glad and laugh and sing.” 


With friends and neighbors crowding around the presepio, the shepherds sing and play through the evening. 
Favorite traditional songs tell in many verses the story of the journey to Bethlehem; Joseph finding a good 
little donkey for Mary, and filling the saddle-bags with a few fishes and four loaves; Mary preparing a tiny chest 
for the fine linen clothes and blankets she has made. The hardships of the journey she endures lightly and bravely, 
comforting the sick and poor along the way. 


To Italian folk, whose nature is loving, patient and credulous, the Christmas story is of the deepest relig- 
ious significance, and their love for the dramatic makes the characters real to them. They identify Mary and 
Joseph and the Babe with the old men, pretty women and bambini of their own lives. In the primitive villages of 
the hills men live and think and feel in the simple fashion of centuries ago. Their Christmas songs are an expres- 
sion of universal human joy in the birth of a little child, a child of love and wonder. 


This ancient bagpipers’ carol is a true pastorale, in words and music, naive and sweet and tender. The 
first phrase was used by Handel as the leading theme in his great aria, ‘He shall feed his flock like a Shepherd.”’ 
From it he made music in which, as Goethe has said, one feels the starlight. 
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FOUR MANGER CAROLS 
Cuckoo Carol. Bring a Torch, Jeannette, Isabella. The Pilgrims. The March of the Kings 


In many lands where the story of the Nativity has taken hold of the hearts of the people, Christmas 
customs include some sort of representation of the scenes, in homes as well as in churches. The Manger-cradle 
is the heart of the matter, with the chief characters of the Bible story, Mary, Joseph, the Shepherds and the 
Wise Men. In addition, there may be the familiar figures of every-day life, according to the country or the 
locality. 


This Manger-scene, whether simple or elaborate, in poor or rich homes, always includes certain features. 
The landscape of the background must be hilly and rocky, though it may be only of painted cardboard, with pebbles 
and stones, bits of moss and olive twigs, and a powdering of flour to represent snow on the trees. Windmills, a 
waterfall, a lake, a well-sweep may be added to increase actuality and picturesqueness. There may be the door- 
way of the Inn at one side, and the Innkeeper swinging a lantern. Always, in the foreground, is the stable; the 
hay and the manger, the ox and the ass, and the kneeling figures of Joseph and Mary beside the Infant Jesus. 


The Kings of the East are there with camels and camel-drivers, bringing their traditional gifts. Any number 
of little figures made of wood or clay, gaily colored, are grouped on the paths and hillsides at different heights and 
distances, representing people who would be well-known in any village or town. All these also come bearing 
gifts, each one the special thing that belongs to his trade or occupation. 


A shepherd boy brings a lamb, a fisherman a string of fish. There is a hunter with a brace of birds, an 
old woman with a bundle of faggots, another with a basket of eggs, a boy with a hen under his arm. Another 
woman has a jar of milk on her head, the carpenter brings his saw, the miller a bag of meal on his shoulders. 
There may be a beggar, a tambourine player, a blind man with a dog, children carrying their toys, pigeons, or 
a honeycomb. 


This ‘‘Cuckoo Carol” of Czecho-Slovakia reflects the custom of the ‘“‘Bethlehem,”’ as the Manger-scene 
is called in that country. It corresponds to the créche in France, the presepio in Italy, and the nacimiento in 
Spanish countries. The group of figures is set up on a large tray, which is often carried about the streets by 
singing children, as well as displayed in the homes. Children may add their special gifts, a dog, a toy, a lamb. 


Carved birds that whistle are favorite and characteristic toys of Czech children. The little child of the 
song, like the shepherds who bring white gifts, is giving his choicest possession, with the love of the Christ-child 
in his heart. 
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BRING A TORCH, JEANNETTE, ISABELLA 


This carol tells the story of some of the Christmas eve customs in Southern France, verse by verse, | 
intimately and in full detail. The week before Christmas, in French homes, as in ours, an air of mystery prevails. 
Secrets are whispered and ideas privately exchanged. The children go eagerly on confidential errands. Mother 
is busy with cardboard and scissors, paint and gilt paper, hiding away her work under her apron when the children 
return. 


On Christmas Eve the mysteries are to be revealed. Not a Christmas tree, nor stockings by the fireside, 
nor a visit from Santa Claus, but something equally dear to the children of France, the créche or manger. 


All the members of the family circle are invited. Married brothers and sisters arrive with their babies, | 
the dear old grandmother in her white, fluted cap, and grandfather, stiff and lame, but always ready to tell a 
good long story. The children bustle about helping father and mother make all comfortable. Then supper is 
served. There is never any meat on Christmas Eve, but many other favorite dishes are provided. In Southern 
France codfish, deliciously cooked in a certain way, with olives and chestnuts, is a special treat; and snails served 
with a rich mayonnaise and garlic correspond to our oysters and celery. Most important of all, there are no less 
than thirteen traditional desserts, puddings, pastries, cakes, of delectable varieties. 


Supper over, the family gathers about the créche which has been set up on a table. All join in singing 
favorite Noéls, the old carols of France, folk-songs that tell the Christmas story. Then with enthusiasm they 
point out to each other the details of the créche, this beloved representation of the scenes of the Nativity. 


Mother may have set it up a little differently from last Christmas. She is sure to have added surprises, 
new little figures, here and there. One of the children spies a group of shepherds which she had looked at enviously 
in the shop window during the week. Another says “I see the moss and twigs I gathered.”’ Another—‘‘I suppose 
those new stars are made from the silver paper I bought.”’ Grandmother points out to the littlest ones, who 
can’t remember the créche of last Christmas, all the favorite characters of the scene. 


In front of the créche, at one side, stands a little bowl, full of green growing blades. This bowl, or soucoupe, 
is what we call a porringer, with little flattened ears or handles on each side. Three weeks before Christmas, 
on St. Barbara’s Day, December 4th, the children choose a little bowl, in proportion to the size of their créche, 
fill it with earth, and plant in it lentils that have been soaked overnight. From day to day they watch for the 
little sprouts and the fine green blades that come up. By Christmas Eve it is a very pretty mass of bright deli- 
cate green. This custom of making an offering of growing, living green is symbolic, and very ancient. 


Lovingly and wonderingly the children linger about the créche. A knock is heard at the door, a call from 
neighbors bringing a gift of Christmas cakes. Long past the usual bedtime hour the children sleepily but reluc- 
tantly go off to bed, exacting promises that they will be wakened in time to hear the Christmas bells, and go to 
see the great beautiful créche in the church. For the customs of Christmas Eve will reach their climax in the 
Church services at midnight. 


Towards twelve o’clock all the bells begin to ring, more and more chiming in until the air is full of the 
noisy clanging of the old bronze clappers. The children are roused, and quickly and excitedly dress in their 
best clothes. Young and old hurry out into the dark streets and join the throngs hastening to the churches. 
In many of the towns and hamlets of France, the ancient streets are narrow and crooked and winding. Lanterns 
are as important to-day, as torches were in the olden times. The first line of the song pictures the scene. 


In every church, as in every home, the créche is the heart and center of Christmas. Warmth and candle- 
light give welcome as the people pour in out of the cold winter night. Tapers flicker in the shadowy aisles, the 
altar is a blaze of lights, at one side stands the créche. The familiar groups are all there, in glorified forms; Mary 
and Joseph kneel in the center, the friendly ox and ass crouch near by. As the bells chime loudly at twelve o’clock 
all eyes are drawn to the little white figure of the Christ-Child, in the manger, under a shining star. People 
turn to each other with the old salutation, “Jésus est venu” (“Jesus has come’’). With the bells still clanging 
noisily in the towers, ancient Noéls joyously ring upon the midnight. 
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2. Bright the heavens where stars are shining, 4, It is wrong, the Baby is sleeping, 
Clear the night, there is not a cloud. It is wrong to be talking so loud, 
Now jump out of your beds, my dear children, Silence all, as you gather around Him, 
Haste to see your little Brother, Lest your voices waken Jesus! 
Quick! Quick! on with your best new dresses, Hush! Hush! see, He is lost in slumber, 
Quick! Quick! into the starry night. Hush! Hush! see, He is lost in sleep! 

3. Who is this that’s knocking so loudly? 5. Softly, softly come to the stable, 
Who comes pounding upon my door? Softly just for a moment come. 
Open quickly, I’m bringing a platter See how lovely the Child in the Manger, 
Piled with cakes and Christmas dainties, Like a star of heaven shining! 
Knock! Knock! open so I may enter, Hush! Hush! see, how He smiles in slumber, 
Knock! Knock! festive we all shall be. Hush! Hush! see, how He smiles in dreams. 
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THE PILGRIMS 


According to an ancient Christmas legend, the journey of Mary and Joseph to Bethlehem took nine days. 
In Mexico it is an old custom among the people everywhere, in town and in country, to dramatize this legend 
among themselves at Christmas time. A group of families or friends plan to celebrate together, and every evening 
for the nine days, from December 16th to Christmas Eve, they gather in one home or another. 


Posada means, literally, lodging, the goal of pilgrims, but it has come to mean these Christmas parties 
as well. The guests usually arrive in groups, singing, and often carrying a figure of the Christ-Child. This old 
folk-carol, ‘“The Pilgrims,” is the special song of the Posada. The refrain is in accord with the kindly spirit of 
hospitality in Mexico, if not strictly derived from the Biblical story. The chorus of children singing about candy 
is unusual in a Christmas carol, but it refers to the Mexican custom of the pifiata, the candy-romp, which is a 
very important part of the festivals. 


The hostess of the evening welcomes one and all in the patio or courtyard, where a fountain plays and 
vines and roses hang in fragrant bloom upon the columns and balconies of the arcade. Supper is served on the 
balcony, which in warm climates is the family living-room. There are many favorite dishes, rich and highly 
spiced. But the children and young people are impatient for the fun to begin with the breaking of the pinata. 


The pifata is a bowl or jar made of earthenware in the shape of a person or an animal, or any other object, 
a clown, a chicken, a full-rigged ship, the more amusing and unexpected the better. It is decorated with streamers 
of ribbon or tissue-paper in all colors, and filled with candies, nuts, sugar animals, rattles, whistles, jumping- 
jacks, all the little things that everybody likes to find, for Christmas fun, whether in a stocking by a bedside or 
in a wooden shoe on the window-sill, or hanging on the branches of a Christmas tree. 


A boy is blindfolded, kneeling before the hostess, and given a cane, or big stick. Then he is pointed in 
the direction of a pifiata, which may be hanging by the door or overhead on a hook. The boy grasps his stick 
and starts out vigorously, while all run out of the way of his brandishing strokes. The idea is that he must give 
a blow to the pifata, which will break the bowl and send the contents flying in a shower. As in our games of 
Blind Man’s Buff, or Pinning the Tail on the Donkey, he may go far afield and have to be set straight. When 
he finally gives a telling blow in the right spot, everybody shouts and rushes to pick up the candies and favors. 


This game is repeated over and over with endless enthusiasm. Then, as twilight falls, paper lanterns are 
swung in the trees and vines and the balconies are brightly lighted. The entertainment ends with dancing and 
singing, to be continued the next night with exactly the same program at another home. 


At the final Posada on Christmas Eve all come gorgeously dressed up. The evening is very gay, with 
many pifiatas and much dancing and singing. It ends with the religious ceremony of the Nacimiento, or Nativity, 
dramatically carried out. There is no family in Mexico that does not set up a Nacimiento. In the home of the 
wealthy or in the adobe dwelling of the poorest peasant this is the all-important feature of Christmas. Like the 
créche in France and the presepio in Italy it may be large or small, simple or elaborate, according to means and 
taste. Whether it include only a few crude figures of wax set up on a table, or an ingenious structure with scenery 
of hills and trees, village roofs and stars in the sky, there is always the Manger-cradle of the Christmas story, 
and the familiar characters of Mary and Joseph, the Wise Men and the Shepherds. Special local figures may be 
added. Peasants with donkeys, men on horseback, a heavy oxcart with a yoke of oxen, such as one sees in cane- 
sugar plantations. There may be only a flower and a taper, or there may be lavish decorations of tinsel, streamers 
and wreaths, clusters of tiny white wax bells and a brilliant glow of candles. 


With tapers in hand the procession passes around about the patio and the verandahs. Stopping at every 
door that opens on court or balcony, upstairs and down, they act out the story of the weary pilgrims of the 
Bible story, knocking and finding the door shut, ‘no room in the Inn.” At last, the hostess leads the way to 
the Nacimiento. The little waxen Christ-Child is laid in the Manger in the foreground, between the kneeling 
figures of Joseph and Mary. Then all joyously sing: 


“Enter pilgrims, welcome pilgrims, 
Of my family make a part, 
In my dwelling find a shelter 
And a welcome in my heart.” 
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This carolis a dialogue between Joseph and the Innkeeper or Host 
latter verses two and the Refrain. The first three verses should be sung through with s 


dramatically, after longer pause. The children’s chorus may be omitted if desired. 
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Note: 


THE MARCH OF THE KINGS 


This brilliant carol-march of the eighteenth century gives a wholly original picture of the journey of the 
Three Kings. No other legend suggests their riding in a gold chariot. Different accounts of that glorious pil- 
grimage show the Magi Kings mounted on magnificent horses, or swinging along on swift white camels; in some 
stories, arriving from different lands separately and alone, in others, proceeding from the East with a vast com- 
bined caravan. But here they are seen side by side, all three, in a car, a ‘‘chariot, gilded all over and in every 
part,” with royal banners raised above their heads. 


The detailed description of the troop of pages, musicians, and mail-clad body-guards completes the picture 
of a gorgeous procession such as often passed through the great gates of Avignon, and awed and delighted the 
people of Provence. It was a land of unceasing processions through many centuries. Knights and ladies and 
their retinues went their way to tourneys and contests; great dukes and overlords paraded long lines of followers, 
wishing to impress their humble subjects. Armies of Crusaders came and went on expeditions to the Holy Land. 
Ecclesiastical processions displayed all the proud pomp of the church during the long time when the Popes resided 
in Avignon. And the momentous visit of the Grand Monarch, Louis XIV, and his court, in the century before 
this carol appears, was a climax of splendor in Avignon’s memory of processions, even in this land where history 
can be read in pageantry. It is not strange, therefore, that a procession, to the Provencal mind, was a marvel- 
lously rich and intimate tradition. In this processional carol, as in the Shepherd carols, those who originated it 
connected the Biblical narrative with something vivid in their own experience, and made a song that has all the 
realistic feeling of a personal account. 


In the brief verses of St. Matthew’s story of the journey of the Three Kings to Bethlehem, they are called 
Wise Men from the East, or Magi. The idea of kings is readily substituted, in certain legends and songs, for in 
the East the Wise Men or Magi were often of kingly rank. As priests of the Zoroastrian religion in Persia, 
teachers of wisdom, justice and the highest idealism of the times, they were greatly honored. Kings, princes and 
governors were educated by them, and sometimes admitted to the Magian order. Men of reverential and 
scientific spirit, they availed themselves of all possible knowledge, seeking the secrets of truth in nature and in life. 
They kept vigil with the stars through the peace of night. They devoted their gifts of insight and learning to 
the service of humanity. Such men were kingly, because of their inner authority and power. The robes and 
retinue of royalty became them well. 


Their wondrous journey accomplished, following the guidance of the Star, the Three Kings knelt before 
Mother and Child, to offer gifts. According to a legend of French origin, the Child was sleeping when Gaspar, 
most magnificent of the Kings, ceremoniously displayed before Him chests of gold, caskets of precious stones 
and rolls of cloth of gold and royal velvets. From China he had come, bearing sumptuous tokens of the oldest 
and greatest of the Kingdoms of Earth. But the Child slept on in peaceful slumber. 


Melchior next, in white robes, offered frankincense, the symbol of the devout soul. He had come from 
India, withdrawn, ascetic, cherishing in secret the learning and aspirations of all the ages. But the Child slept 
on, roused not by the drifting incense and sweet odors. The third of the Kings was the dark-skinned Balthazar, 
of Africa, a king of barbaric and enslaved peoples who knew neither the pride of power and riches nor the beauty 
of culture and wisdom. He had nothing in his hand but a little sprig of an herb of bitter scent. Kneeling, he 
said, “Little Jesus, whiter and softer than the light, I have nothing to offer thee, nothing save my heart and my 
tears. Have pity on me, Lord, have pity on my brothers, and for our great sorrow, give us thy love.” 


Then the little Jesus wakened and smiled and stretched out His arms in loving response to humble need 
and the spirit of love. 
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' 2.In their car, 3. Longing then, 
In splendor’ like a star, To hear the news again, 
Were borne three monarchs bright as heavnly angels, I followed, listning to the mighty music, 
In their car, Longing then, 
In splendor like a star, To hear the news again, 
While o'er them flags and pennons fluttered far. I joined the questing of these kingly men. 
The trumpet’ sound By day and night 
Did publish round The star shone bright 
The praise of God and the wonders of His glory, To guide them straight to the Child whom they were seeking, 
The trumpets sound By day and night, 
Did publish round The star shone bright 
That now in Bethlehem the Child is found. Until at Bethlehem they saw that sight. 


4.On them smiled 
At last the Holy Child, 
As on their knees they offer prayer and praises, 
On them smiled 
At last the Holy Child, 
Within the gentle arms of Mary mild. 
Their gifts they bring 
As to a King, 
Their gold and incense and fragrant myrrh they offer, 
Their gifts they bring 
As to a King, 
Whose praises all the world shall ever sing. 
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TWO ENGLISH YULE-TIDE CAROLS 
The Boar's Head. The Twelve Days of Christmas 


“The Boar’s Head” is a Yule-tide song of Old England. It was first printed in 1521, and may have been 
traditional even then, for the custom it describes, ““[he Boar’s Head Served with a Song,” is recorded in the 
twelfth century, in the reign of King Henry II, as a part of Christmas observances. The early legends of Oxford 
College give a picturesque story which tells of a student pursued by a-wild boar on a hill near the college. With 
great presence of mind the youth saved himself by thrusting into the animal’s jaws the Greek philosophy he was 
studying. Ever since, at Oxford, the boar’s head has been served with a song at the college Christmas parties, 
to commemorate the student’s escape. 


In its mixture of English and Latin the Boar’s Head is typical of many early carols. In its quaint mingling 
of praise of the Lord with praise of feasting, it represents perfectly the spirit of Christmas in Tudor days, when 
it was both a day of worship and a long season of festivity. ‘‘I pray you, my Masters, Merry Be.” This was the 
keynote. No work was expected. The abundance of the rich was shared with the poor, many of the wealthy 
keeping open house for nearly a month. The brotherhood of humanity was emphasized during this one period 
of the year by cancelling of debts, setting free of prisoners, and the expression of good will among all men. 


In Tudor mansions Christmas Eve brought the climax of the Yuletide feasting. The hall was decked 
with sweet-smelling pine and fir, garlands of laurel, holly and ivy, and a huge oak-branch bearing a great bunch 
of glistening mistletoe hung from the ceiling. No more charming refuge from chilly winter woods could have 
been offered wood-sprites and fairies, than a house decked with greens. Firelight and candlelight, silken banners 
and tapestries completed the picture, with lords and ladies in gala dress, velvets, jewels and ruffs. A band of 
mummers in fantastic costumes came noisily into the hall, girls disguised as boys and men as women, some with 
blackened faces, one riding a hobby-horse, another wearing a deer’s head, another in a shaggy bear-skin. Carnival 
revellers always romp in the guise of animals, but on Christmas Eve, animals and humans may fraternize with 
special significance. Tradition says that at that time bees sing in the hive, oxen, sheep and deer kneel to pray, 
and all dumb beasts are blessed with power of speech, that men may understand their needs and be merciful. 


The fun rose to great hilarity. Above the racket sounded the reedy piping of hautboys, and the musi- 
cians entered. Close upon their heels came a jester in a gay parti-colored dress, leaping here and there, laying 
about him with cap and bells. Through the cleared space came a crowd of pages dragging the Yule-log across 
the room to the broad hearth. The Yule-log symbolizes life-giving heat and light, and the word carries us back 
to our Saxon and Gothic ancestors. In connection with their feast of Yuul or midwinter, they burned enormous 
bonfires on the hilltops to propitiate the Sun-god, at the time when days were short and dark and the sun far 
away in the heavens. So, in later days, the lighting of the Yule-log was an important formality of Christmas. 
Through the Twelve Days of Christmas the Yule-log must burn continuously, from Christmas Eve to Twelfth 
Night. A mighty, massive log of oak, therefore, it must be. When it had been ceremoniously put in place and 
plenty of small wood heaped about it, a brand from last year’s log was used to set off the splendid blaze. 


The company gathered at long tables. The great moment of the day had arrived. The “‘boar’s head 
served with a song” was the first dish of the feast. The guests stood singing to greet the pompous entrance of 
the steward, or chief cook. Preceded by a trumpeter he came, holding aloft a great silver charger on which 
was the boar’s head, adorned with a wreath of bay leaves, in its mouth a lemon or roasted apple, in its ears sprigs 
of rosemary. Followed by the musicians and a line of servants bearing other handsome dishes, the procession 
marched round and round the room, stopping finally at the host’s table, the song echoing and re-echoing through 
the great hall. 


Among the romping games that followed the feast, the song ‘““The Twelve Days of Christmas” was a 
favorite. This was a game of forfeits and required nimble wits and strict attention. 


The lines were begun rather slowly and sung faster and faster, one after another of the chosen group of 
singers adding a line with the gift of the day. A forfeit was demanded for every mistake made in the list or the 
order. After singing the song through from the twelfth day to the first, the order might be reversed to the easier 
progression from one to twelve; or as a further variation, one by one, each person might recount the twelve gifts 
alone. 
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The gift of birds has the significance of good fortune. 
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CHANNUKKAH 
The Hebrew Feast of Lights 


“The Feast of Lights,” or Channukkah, is the children’s Holy Day among the Jewish people. It is cele- 
brated in December, and commemorates the re-dedication of the Temple in Jerusalem in 170 B.C. 


The armies of the Syrian King Antiochus had despoiled the altars, carrying off the precious gold and silver 
treasures in the arrogant attempt to enforce the King’s decree. This proclaimed that every Jew within the realm 
must bow before the Greek gods and forswear the faith of his fathers. Judas Maccabzeus, a young Jew whose 
heart was torn by the desolation of Israel, gathered together some loyal followers. After several years of warfare 
they drove out the Greeks and entered their own Temple with great rejoicing. The soldiers marched through 
the long dark aisles, candles thrust upon their spears, for all the sacred lights that the Jews kept burning day and 
night had been extinguished. 


A host of women set to work to cleanse the Temple before it should be re-dedicated. They made every- 
thing fresh and beautiful, burned incense and brought new lamps to place upon the altar and the tables. But 
no oil could be found to light the lamps, for all the great casks of pure oil had been overturned, and it would 
have taken eight days to prepare it in the special way required for the Temple service. Suddenly a little child 
who had been playing in one of the inner rooms of the Temple came running to his mother with a small cruse of 
oil he had found. It had remained sealed and hidden away, and had escaped the ruthless looters.. So with psalms 
of praise and thanksgiving the long-darkened lights were re-kindled, and through the eight days of preparation 
the tiny cruse of oil was miraculously sufficient to keep the flames supplied. 


Channukkah, or ““The Feast of Lights,’’ marks this anniversary in all Jewish synagogues and homes. An 
eight-day festival, the celebration begins each day at eventide, when one more candle is added to the menorah, 
the eight-branched candlestick. The candlestick has eight upright stems or branches, and an extra stem to hold 
the shammas, which is the taper, or server, used to light all the others. The oldest son in the family has the honor 
and duty of lighting the candles with the shammas; he represents the torch-bearer who carries on The Light, 
that those who come after may tread a brighter path. The father of a Jewish family cherishes all patriarchal 
tradition, and it is the moment of his deepest pride when he hands to his son the shammas, the symbol of racial 
and religious continuity. 

Standing at the head of the table, clad in long black coat and low, broad, black hat, he tells the story 
of Judas Maccabee, and pronounces in Hebrew the traditional blessing over the candles: “Blessed art Thou, O 
Lord our God, King of the Universe, who has sanctified us by Thy commandments, and commanded us to kindle 
the lights of Channukkah. Amen.” The family recite the response: ‘‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King 
of the Universe, who wroughtest miracles for our fathers in days of old at this season.”’ All join in the singing of 
psalms and hymns. Then the candles are blown out, to be lighted, with an additional one, the following evening. 

This Channukkah hymn, Mooztzur, is always used both in homes and synagogues at this time. The tune 
came from a simple folk-song of the sixteenth century. It has been used in various forms in German, English 
and American ritual, both Christian and Jewish. 

In its present form it owes something to many composers who have felt its beauty, among them J. S. 
Bach, Martin Luther and the Jewish composer Mombach. Each of these great hymnologists arranged it, in 
different harmonies, for the ritual of his own faith. 
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TWO NEW YEAR SONGS 
New Year Wishes. Mistletoe Gifts 


The celebration of the New Year in China may be described in three scenes, one imaginary, two actual. 
The first scene is shown in many old Chinese paintings which represent the Eight Immortals setting forth in a 
ship. Smilingly they sit at ease, each displaying his particular emblem. They have in their hands, one, a magic 
sword, another a lotus bloom, the others, a fan, a pilgrim’s gourd, bamboo rods, a basket of peaches; and two 
are musicians, one with a flute, one with castanets. 

These are the gods of fortune, who, according to the legend embodied in this very ancient folk-song, come 
to visit the homes of men on the fifth day of the Moon of the New Year. They will find gifts set out for them, 
fragrant and delicious wines and meats, and if they accept the offerings, good fortune will rest upon the household, 
and precious gifts of long life, happiness and the treasures of earth. This is the literal meaning of the Chinese 
words of the song. 

The second scene is in the homes of the people. Preparations for the New Year celebration have been 
very elaborate and complete. The house has been cleaned and freshened in every possible way, and then deco- 
rated. Decorations begin at the front door, with an ornament of peacock’s feathers or a little mirror. Strips of 
bright paper expressing New Year wishes are fastened over the doorway and on the lintels and across the windows. 
Pictures and verses on scrolls and panels are also hung upon the walls indoors. Happiness, wealth, long life, 
sunshine, success and health, all these ideas are woven into poetic phrases, as hopes and wishes for the year. 
Lovely flowers are used, too, especially a white bell-shaped flower symbolically connected with the season; also, 
the pine, which means long life; and sprays of bamboo. 

In a place of honor in the chief room are the ancestral tablets, panels inscribed with names of the ancestors 
of the family, a sort of altar of remembrance and protection. Here, the interest of the preparations is focussed. 
A feast, with traditional and special foods, is set out in porcelain bowls and dishes of lovely colors and shapes. 
At midnight, candles are lighted and fragrant incense burned, the family gather together, and standing before 
the ancestral tablets, bow in customary reverence. 

Then the great feast begins. Many kinds of food have been prepared, for no cooking will be done for the 
first two or three days of the New Year. Chickens, ducks, fish, pork, celery, beans, mushrooms, olives, are put 
together in various subtle Oriental combinations. Peaches, ginger, rich sweet preserves, with delicate little 
cakes in the shape of stars, flowers and animals are favorite sweets. A bowl of choice bits for the pet cat or dog 
is not forgotten. 

At the first glimmer of dawn the banqueting comes to an end. Led by the head of the household, the 
family take torches and lanterns and go out into the garden under the open sky. With ceremonious bowing, 
they give honor to Heaven and Earth, the Great Father and Mother of all. Homage is also paid the Spirit of 
Happiness, which is a collective name for the Eight Immortals. Doubtless the children strain their eyes to see 
the ship, as our children look over the rooftops for Santa Claus in his sleigh. Happiness is in the air. Gifts are 
exchanged. The children receive dolls and toys, games, balloons, shuttlecocks. 

The New Year having been thus inaugurated in the intimacies of the home, the public part of the cele- 
bration begins. Bonfires in the streets and firecrackers, literally everywhere, keep the event before eyes and ears 
continuously for about a month. Business is practically suspended. Merchants shut up their shops and give 
a feast to their people. All accounts are closed and balanced, and all debts collected and paid. It is considered 
disgraceful to have a debt run over into the New Year. Pardons are granted. A kindly atmosphere of peace 
and benevolence prevails, much in the spirit of the old-time celebration of the ““Twelve Days of Christmas” in 
England. 

In the cities the people live in the streets day and night. Booths and pedlars offer every sort of thing to 
buy, from bronze images to goldfish in glass globes. Enormous quantities of firecrackers are used. In some 
streets they hang thickly in strings and festoons from upper balconies, constantly exploding like crackling musketry, 
and the streets become littered and choked with the orange-red rags of paper. Back of sheer joy in noise, which | 
is crowd-pleasure the world over, the idea of firecrackers in the Chinese mind is to frighten away enemies and evil 
spirits who might interfere with the voyage of the Immortals. 

Officials must make a round of calls on each other during the New Year holidays, presenting gifts, making 
formal congratulations and offering eloquent good wishes. The long processions of servants and attendants 
escorting these distinguished personages make brilliant and noisy spectacles in the streets, with gongs and drums 
clearing the way. 

This folk-song is closely related to all these parts of the Chinese New Year. The words of the original 
describe the imaginary coming of the Eight Immortals. In family groups the song is well-known and often used 
in daily life, as we might sing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.”’ On the streets it is frequently to be heard played and sung 
by strolling singers twanging their small guitars. 

The tune, like most Oriental melodies, is in the pentatonic scale, that is, the five tones within the octave, 
omitting the fourth and the seventh, or, in other words,the black notes on the piano, beginning on G-flat. This 
simple melody is no more difficult than many old Scotch songs, which are also pentatonic. It moves sedately and 
flowingly, even as the ship of the Eight Immortals, in the characteristic four-pulse rhythm of the Chinese. As 
they sing it, there would be embellishments on certain notes and a bending of the rhythm to the words in free, 
rubato effect. In the Orient, the standard of beauty in singing is the falsetto tone, because, until very recently, 
all women’s parts in acting or singing, were invariably taken by men. Naturally, in imitating a woman’s voice, 
a man is inclined to fall into a falsetto or nasal tone. This difference of standards is one of the reasons why we 
find Oriental singing harsh and discordant. But in such a melody as this there is deep musical interest and charm. 
It is interesting to notice the variety of ways in which sixteenth-notes are distributed in each of the first mea- 
sures of the four phrases, and the subtlety of the slight turning of the melody in the last measures of each phrase, 
a rearrangement, four times, of the self-same tones. 
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MISTLETOE GIFTS 
A French-Canadian New Year’s Carol 


Folk-customs have strange ways of continuing and reappearing not only through centuries of time, but 
through changes of languages, rulers and localities. A custom, or some tiny bit of it, persists, though what it 
means and how it began is utterly forgotten by the people who keep it going. An English writer of to-day recalls 
that in his boyhood the children of a little town in the north of England used to celebrate New Year’s Day by 
going about from house to house expecting to receive gifts of cakes and sweets. They always carried with them 
an apple stuck on three sticks, prepared for the occasion, with a covering of treasured bits of gold paper. 


That town in England, in the years 100-400 A.D., was the headquarters of the Second Augustan Legion. 
It was virtually a Roman city set down among the barbaric Britons, with temples, amphitheatre, games and 
customs all transferred from Rome. In Roman life the midwinter festival, the Saturnalia, was a time of gift- 
making. Eventually it became a time of expecting and exacting gifts so extravagant in its practices that an 
imperial decree was necessary to regulate it. The poor presented to the rich gifts they could ill afford, expecting 
to receive in return pensions, feasts and largess. 


The poet Martial says that the accumulated presents of five days included figs, nuts, prunes, olives and 
wines in quantity, besides innumerable miscellaneous articles. “A load for eight hulking attendants’; a “‘green 
silk dinner-gown’’; a “thin, smooth toga,” and “antique goblets,” suggests the luxurious tastes of the day. A 
favorite token was an apple covered with gold leaf on a tiny tripod, signifying good crops and wealth. So here 
is the gold-covered apple on three sticks! It began with the Saturnalia, survived the Roman legionary days, 
and the successive periods of Saxon, Danish and Norman conquest and custom, outlived the reigns of all the 
English kings and queens, and is still found in that same part of northern England, an unwitting survival of a 
gift-tradition nearly two thousand years old. 


Roman customs were, of course, implanted in France as well as Britain, and in many other lands. The 
French word for New Year Gifts, étrennes, is a form of the Latin strene, meaning the festival of gifts. Exchang- 
ing presents and tokens of good omen, and making a round of calls, mark the universal observance of this winter 
holiday. The first foot over the threshold on New Year’s Day is sure to bring good luck for the year. “First- 
footing,” as it is called in Scotland, with the reward of cakes and kisses, makes riotous fun and rivalry in many 
a quiet village. In the Hebrides it is known as “‘The Singing E’en.”’ 


Folk-songs, like folk-customs, in their long life cover great distances both of time and space. This song 
of “Mistletoe Gifts” crossed from the Old to the New World, from Normandy to Quebec, with the colonists of 
the early part of the seventeenth century. It is very popular throughout French Canada to-day. Canadian 
children and young people, snow-bound at New Year’s time, go from house to house on snowshoes, and from 
village to village in big sleighs, to pay visits and calls. There will be songs and good wishes, and the old-time 
expectation of a token, surely, of cakes and sweets. 


The song has a French title, which in itself is very interesting. It is known both in France and in Canada 
as La Guignolée. This word, a mystery to etymologists in its varying forms, has at least the certainty of mistle- 
toe in it—le gui. In Normandy mistletoe grows very abundantly in enormous clumps on tall trees. So it has 
grown in these same woodlands since before the Christian era, for Cesar described the midwinter feasts of the 
Druids there in Gaul, and of these rites the mistletoe was the central feature. Mysteriously thriving without 
roots upon the topmost branches of the oaks, it was regarded as the gift of the gods, flung down from heaven. 
A cry of joy and triumph, “Je gui, le gui de l'année,” came from the peoples as the white-robed priests severed 
this sacred bough with a golden knife. 


Whatever its mystic meaning in those faraway times, it still holds its charming place in our midwinter 
holidays. It has kept its name in France and Canada in the title of this New Year’s Carol, and those who go about 
singing it are known as Les Ignoleux, the ‘Mistletoe Singers.” Just as the blossoms of May Day are known as 
“the May,” the New Year gifts they receive are known as le Guillanée, the “Mistletoe Gifts.” 
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PANCAKES "7 
The Butter Carnival ¥ 


Mazlenitza, or the “Butter Carnival,” is known as the “Happy Week,” in Russia. It comes in midwinter, — 
the last week before Lent begins, and, like the Yuletide feasts, is a survival of the ancient festivals that marked” 
the winter solstice. When the sun was far away in the heavens, men cheered themselves with fires and feasts, 
the Druids with their religious rites, the Teutons and Slavs with the Juul or Yule fires. During the days of Happy 
Week the Russian people give themselves up to continuous feasting, as though the Lenten fast were going to last 
six years instead of six weeks. 

The important part of every meal in Happy Week is a delicious kind of pancake, made of a thick buck- 
wheat flour. These pancakes, or bliny, are eaten very hot, with large quantities of melted butter, and sometimes 
cream or caviar. Mother keeps them cooking and hopping on the stove, one batch after another, till countless 
cakes have been consumed and even the hungriest child calls a halt. 

The perfectly round ones are the favorites. Like the bannocks of Gaelic and Druid feasts, these round 
cakes symbolize the sun, and are of traditional interest, since it is said that they formed a symbolic part of all 
midwinter feasts among Northern peoples. As batter dropped from the tip of a spoon tends to make circles, by 
the laws of physics, this need not be taken too seriously. However, it cannot be denied that the sun has something 
to do with the laws of physics! So, after all we have a circle of thought round enough to satisfy the folk-lorist. 

One of the excitements of Happy Week is a visit from each child’s godmother. This means that there 
will be presents, for godmothers know what is expected of them. One day there may be a new fur cap for the 
oldest boy; the next a scarlet petticoat (savafan) for his sister; tumblers or weighted balls with droll faces for the 
little children; and a warm knitted blanket for the baby. No Russian thinks of entering a room without first 
turning his eyes to the zkon in the corner and saying a prayer for a blessing on whatever takes place in that room. 
““God give you health,” says the godmother when she comes in. ‘‘God be your help,” the family all reply. 

Outdoor carnival sports compete in attraction with the innumerable pancakes indoors. Low sleighs and 
sledges dash through the snowy streets, bells jingling, black ponies trotting at top speed. The driver often stands 
up with his back to the pony, joining in the shouts and songs of the party in the sledge, while the fat little beast, 
excited by the racket, races as fast as its short legs will go. Merry-go-rounds and swings for the children are 
a gay part of the Carnival. In the theatres rival companies delight huge audiences bundled in their furs and 
sheepskins. The man who has the thickest shuba, or fur-lined coat, is lucky. The theatres are unheated wooden 
buildings, and the temperature is near zero, so that theatrical performances may well be reckoned among the 
outdoor sports. 

Coming out half-frozen in spite of their bundlings, everyone may quickly warm up on the ice-hills, the 
most thrilling of the Mazlenitza sports. Small iron sledges with one passenger and the owner, or guide, flash like 
lightning down the steep incline of the ice-hill which has been built specially for the carnival. In some villages 
these ice-hills are called “American Mountains.” The passengers climb a wide staircase at the back of the ice- 
hill; the sledges go off from the top with a rush. If there are no spills, the momentum carries them far along 
the slippery icy run stretching away from the foot of the hill. 

After this uproarious fun and exercise in the keen sparkling air, everybody is naturally ready for quan- 
tities of bliny again. 

As dusk falls, young and old, rich and poor gather in each others’ houses, in groups of families and neigh- 
bors. Friends from greater distances draw up to the door in brightly decorated sleighs. The troika, or Russian 
sleigh, is drawn by three horses. Their harness and high collars are often very beautiful in form and color, and 
decked with countless silvery bells. 

Dancing begins in the light of many candles set on the cross-beams of the ceiling. Tambourines, harmonicas 
and balalaikas set a lively pace and the room whirls, red heels stamping, tall head-dresses nodding and swaying, 
great fur caps bowing and twirling. Rich colors glow in the candlelight, all shades of red, blue, green and brown, 
in the belted blouses of the men, and in the charming costumes and head kerchiefs of the girls, set off by gay 
glass earrings and many strings of bright beads. A masquerading party appears at the door, lads impersonating 
shaggy bears, donkeys or grotesque figures. They are drawn into the circle and add to the hilarity by doing fan- 
tastic dances. The old people and married couples sit on the bench that runs around three sides of the room. 
From time to time an old woman near the big stove in the corner lifts a blazing pine splinter and holds it aloft, 
flaring and glowing. 

Not many hours are allowed for sleep through the Butter-week Carnival. Day after day the sports, and 
night after night dancing and singing, and, three times a day, bliny! But on the first day of Lent, everything 
stops short. No more gayety, no more butter, no more pancakes, till next year’s Mazlenitza. 

This song, from the Ukraine or Little Russia, with its changing tempo, increasing to a vivacious, romping, 
shouting climax, is very characteristic of peasant dance-songs. In the original there are numerous verses, full 
of personal and nonsensical allusions and laughable jokes, which is also a typical peasant form. In different 
villages, different verses and variations of the tune will be heard. 
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